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Race Relations in North Carolina: A Field 
Study of Moderate Opinion 


C. Cumton PEARSON 
Wake Forest College 

For two months during the summer of 1920 the writer was 
engaged in seeking out and bringing into formal contact with 
each other white and colored leaders in North Carolina towns. 
Only men of good community standing were sought, and of 
these only liberal minded whites and careful though progressive 
negroes. The fourteen towns visited varied so in population, 
location and business interests that they may be deemed fairly 
representative of the towns east of the mountains. Each of 
them except one was visited at least twice, so that there was 
opportunity for checking and supplementing initial impressions. 
From notes then made the following observations were drawn. 
They are now given publicity in the belief that they disclose a 
body of opinion more substantial and more hopeful than that 
which at approximately the same time was serving as a found- 
ation for such extreme movements as Garveyism and the Ku 
Klux Klan. The writer, it should be added, has had no con- 
nection with inter-racial matters since the notes were made. 

Of first importance were the negro leaders themselves. 
There was no difficulty in finding from the negroes of a town 
who was their “key man ;” and conference with him easily dis- 
closed the other leaders. They usually occupied the same sec- 
tion of the town in their business or had some place for casual 
meeting and so were already in close touch with each other. 
Their business location was apt to be near the railroad station or 
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adjacent to the business district of the whites, a fact which indi- 
cates the economic inter-dependence of the races and may have 
an important bearing on the future wealth of individual negroes. 
In the group there were always a doctor and a preacher, usually 
a school man and a business man, and often a barber or a 
drayman. The business man was oftenest a merchant, some- 
times a dealer in real estate or insurance, and sometimes a 
banker. The school man was usually but not always an em- 
ployee of the state. Privately employed men were never named 
by the negroes. In appearance they were almost always neat, 
serious, businesslike. In ability they ranked far above their 
masses. Their manners were good and (to the stranger) 
marked by the absence of indifference, smartness or servility. 
Usually they owned property or were in process of acquiring 
it. Almost always they were educated, some having attended 
college. They were said to have a normal home life and a 
great many social activities, in which they were leaders. In 
short, save for their color, which was of every shade of dark- 
ness, they were outwardly much more like than unlike groups of 
whites of the same educational and economic status. In two 
respects they seemed peculiar: The minister was very little in 
their confidence and the lawyer (if there was one) trusted 
adviser ; and they consciously possessed a common enthusiasm 
for a single serious social purpose. 

These selected colored leaders reacted interestingly to the 
suggestion of a standing joint committee of white and colored 
men working for the benefit of both races. Invariably they 
wanted to know who was behind the movement: they deemed 
sponsorship of the state Y. M. C. A. quite satisfactory, and the 
southern birth and residence of the organizer an advantage. 
Satisfied in this, they invariably expressed approval: a “grand 
movement,” some called it. None ever declined to serve, how- 
ever inconvenient it might be; a few, some preachers for ex- 
ample, were hesitant from fear of offending some other negroes. 
To get the negroes’ views before the whites and to correct the 
whites’ misconceptions were advantages of the plan which ap- 
pealed to all. Some were glad of an opportunity to present 
requests without seeming to beg. Others felt the need of 
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advice and assistance in putting through ideas and plans which 
the masses were passively resisting. As a slogan “codperation” 
appealed to all. Asked to name white codperators they picked 
outstanding and friendly men without hesitation. Their pref- 
erence for certain ones was always unanimous and their anxiety 
that these serve sometimes created embarrassment because of 
white factions. Some special service rendered or anticipated 
would be urged in behalf of one man, some special power in 
the community in behalf of another. But the striking thing 
was their manifest pride in these white leaders and their eager- 
ness to be associated with them. On the other hand they were 
sometimes embarrassed when names were suggested to them, 
even when the suggestion was friendly. 

Carefully incited by questions or suggestions these men 
gave fuller expression to their thoughts on racial matters than 
they generally do in the presence of whites. Some ideas were 
shared by all, others by only the few who were in some cases 
more selfish, in others more thoughtful than the average. To 
the listener the impressive fact was that all their ideas seemed 
grounded in a consciousness of race and that the speakers 
recognized this fact. By race consciousness is meant a recog- 
nition that the negro belongs to a group with a past, present 
and future of its own and is not racially a potential member 
of the group with which he resides. This race consciousness 
appeared to be practical rather than philosophic. Its current 
inspiration, if not its origin, lay in discriminations and hard- 
ships which produced feelings of personal injury and consequent 
resentment. The resentment, however, in its expression was 
based on such philosophic grounds as the rights of man or, 
oftener, the rights of a citizen, especially the equality of rights. 
Why should a white teacher receive more salary than a colored 
for no better service—do not both eat the same bread? inquired 
an old negro. Why should not I have a place to sleep on the 
train—does not my body require the same rest as a white 
man’s? Why do you urge us to make the most of our abilities 
and then deny us the rewards that our success would seem to 
imply? such was the burden of others. On the other hand, 
when inequalities of streets, lights, sewerage, schools and re- 
creational opportunities were mentioned, the question was al- 
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ways put, Do I not pay taxes? That there should be any con- 
nection between the public benefits received and the contribu- 
tions in taxes did not seem to be in their minds at all. Citizen- 
ship seemed to imply doing one’s part and receiving equally. It 
should be recorded that injustice in the courts or in business 
was not mentioned—possibly because these men were not per- 
sonally conscious of such. Segregation was not discussed— 
apparently racial solidarity would be favored by segregation 
but racial sensitiveness would be offended, and hence opinion 
on this point was not yet made up. 

Politicai rights and “social equality” were matters which 
the sponsors of the movement did not wish discussed, and their 
wishes were respected. It was not practicable, however, to 
avoid an expression of opinion on these points in their confi- 
dential talk. Most colored leaders undoubtedly considered dis- 
franchisement of their masses as a temporary matter, and such 
resentment as they felt seemed to be due to current discrimin- 
ation in favor of unqualified whites and to the failure of the 
whites to treat the negroes fairly in such matters as schools 
and charities, as they had promised negro leaders in return for 
not contesting disfranchisement. While the leaders themselves 
seemed to take a keen interest in national politics, in only one 
or two towns did I find evidence of local political activity. 
On the matter of “social equality” there seemed to be a unani- 
mity of opinion. They did not want it. It should be under- 
stood, however, that they defined the term to mean social in- 
termingling of the races. They did not want to go into the 
white man’s church or club or home. They did not want to 
intermarry. An old man explained that he did not want social 
equality of any kind—not even among his own people; he re- 
fused to associate with the lower elements. But they did not 
mean to deny their insistence on equality of privileges and 
opportunities as has been explained, or on such courtesies and 
formalities as whites extend to each other. Indeed this was 
the very heart of what they desired. To be called “Uncle” or 
“John” was offensive; they called each other “Mr.,” they in- 
troduced each other to whites thus, and they wanted the whites 
to use this term in addressing them as a recognition of indi- 
vidual worth. To refuse such titles to worthy people was to 
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insult them on account of their race. When the suggestion 
was made that the negroes invent a similar title for themselves 
and ask the white man to use it when addressing them, they 
seemed nonplussed. For this would be race distinction and not 
race discrimination; and race conscious men cannot logically 
object to race distinction when it carries no disadvantage. 

Along with race consciousness went a strong sense of racial 
duty. Leadership, they said, must come from within, and lead- 
ers must be completely devoted to the cause of racial improve- 
ments. It is the duty of every negro to dedicate his every 
activity and every drop of his blood to the cause, said one man 
with evidence of entire sincerity. Literally interpreted this 
meant that one should seek a dark mate rather than a mulatto. 
Perhaps it also meant encouragement of the darker rather than 
the lighter types in social and business activities—certainly the 
stenographer of this particular man was noticeably dark. But 
few would go so far as this. Most deprecated any attempt at 
racial solidarity in business, and a preacher who taught this 
was deemed an unsafe leader and soon afterwards (I learned) 
lost his job. Leaders must seek to build from the ground up. 
The negro must learn to save and build homes. Hence he had 
no time for politics, and this was particularly true of the women. 
He must acquire other fundamental virtues, too, especially re- 
liability in business matters. He would have to be led, perhaps 
forced. The words, “My people,” fell frequently from the 
lips of an intensely practical doctor. 

In this task of race building, continued colored leaders, the 
cooperation of the whites was needed. Only native whites 
would do; the experiment of alliance with outside whites had 
been tried with disastrous results. They could help in practical 
affairs, but more in developing attitudes. The negro leader 
must have his hands strengthened by a manifestation of their 
respect and confidence. A bargain made with negro leaders 
(as in the suffrage matter) must be kept. But the white lead- 
er’s duty would not be done until he had eradicated from the 
white masses the latent feeling of contempt for the negro be- 
cause he is a negro. The breaking up of such practices as 
“man hunts” with boys and dogs in hot pursuit of some crim- 
inal or suspect, would help. But a negative policy would not be 
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enough. The whites must teach positively, beginning in the 
home, by precept and by example, respect for the negro. 

The whites whom the negroes selected as codperators rep- 
resented a wide range of activities. All were men of unex- 
celled community standing. Some prominent men were not 
asked, or being asked refused to serve, because they feared 
“agitation” or deemed the plan impracticable or superfluous or 
because they were tied up with some political faction that was 
feeding on hostility to the negro. Occassionally a man would 
decline because of age, health or excessive work; in such cases 
he would suggest some fine young man. But the striking fact 
was the sympathetic response and ready acceptance. “I cannot 
refuse to do anything that I can do for these negroes,” said one 
overworked superintendent who employed hundreds of them. 
“No man who has a heart can decline,’ said a busy superin- 
tendent of schools. Indeed no large employer and no school 
man ever declined. Ministers were very sympathetic and prac- 
tically helpful.1_ Some doctors mentioned, as a reason for their 
endorsement, the menace of health conditions among negroes. 
At least three spoke of their belief in a “square deal.” A mer- 
chant and a doctor confessed to having headed off mobs in days 
past. A lawyer and a banker spoke of interesting schemes for 
helping negroes become owners of farms and homes. A capi- 
talist had presented them with land on which to develop their 
own ideas as to a park. Several, including a judge, a post- 
master, a banker and a mayor, welcomed any method for reliev- 
ing race tension. In short, by various routes and for a variety 
of reasons they had come to a common judgment and a common 
will. 

The effort to enlist these white leaders gave opportunity 
for them to express their opinion of the colored leaders. If 
the name of a negro regarded as radical or immoral was on the 
list or was mentioned, objection came without hesitation or 
equivocation. This, however, was rare. Instead one was fre- 
quently told: “You have the right men,” or “I'll work with 
those men,” or “Those men are all right.” Indeed not only 

1It has to be recorded, however, that one (a Methodist) expressed emphatic 
belief in “keeping the negro in his place; another (an Episcopalian) accepted 
only to try to kill the operation of the plan; and the only discourteous treatment 


received by the writer came from a prominent church worker (a Baptist). Two of 
these resided in the same town. All are believed to be sufferers from indigestion. 
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was consent to serve conditioned on approval of the list but 
some agreed to help only when told that the negroes had chosen 
them. They seemed as proud (though more reservedly) of the 
negro leaders as the latter were of them. In lower ranks, on 
the other hand, wonder was often expressed that such men 
would meet with negroes and serve with them. A newspaper 
man, for instance, recalled that through publishing negro news 
his paper had lost white subscribers. A petty magistrate ad- 
mitted that a negro doctor had attended white people but 
pleaded apologetically that it was in a real emergency. The 
shrewdness of a certain negro lawyer was frequently admitted 
but always with the qualification that he instigated crime. No 
thorough study of this phase of the matter, however, was made. 
Nor was any attempt made at discovering in detail the whites’ 
opinion of the negro masses. But of the mutual esteem and 
sympathy of the men selected to form the joint committees 
there could be no doubt. 

The two groups were brought together without difficulty 
save such as arose from other engagements. Some public build- 
ing was usually selected as the meeting place. There was no 
embarrassment. They bowed to each other as men who meet 
often, sometimes they formally shook hands. The whites 
usually started the meeting by asking the organizer what he 
wanted done. A white man would be made chairman of the 
permanent joint committee into which the group formed itself ; 
sometimes a white and sometimes a colored secretary would be 
named. The colored men named the chairman of their own 
section for separate meetings. Usually there were expressions 
of good will from both races, sometimes set forth in formal 
speeches. Sometimes a sub-committee would be named to pre- 
pare business for an adjourned meeting. Frequently the first 
meeting plunged into immediate consideration of matters. Some 
of the things said and done may be mentioned as illustrations. 
Negroes do not like to be called “Uncle” or “John,” said an 
educator ; “I never guessed that,” replied the head of a depart- 
ment store, and he forthwith promised to give his clerks orders 
accordingly. A sign “For Whites Only” in a little park was 
deemed offensive; a secretary of the chamber of commerce 
promised to remove it that night. The mail delivery was not 
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reaching certain negroes ; the postmaster made further inquiries 
and agreed to take the matter up formally. Negroes had raised 
some money years ago but didn’t know how to use it; a white 
man promised to appear with them before the school board. 
The negro school term was unusually short ; the county superin- 
tendent agreed to get it lengthened if the negro principal found 
colored parents would send their children instead of working 
them during the picking season. The colored section seemed to 
be left out in the city plans for waterworks; the mayor prom- 
ised to have the plans revised—and kept his promise. A state 
school could secure valuable demonstration work if it could get 
a small appropriation; the secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce undertook to raise the money. Street-car conductors were 
offensive and the negroes were walking ; “I’ll telephone Mr.—,” 
said one, and the matter was regarded as settled. To the inquiry 
whether the colored men were ever uneasy over possible mob 
action one replied, yes; and showed by illustration how easily 
innocent acts could be unintentionally misconstrued; forthwith 
arrangements were made for an auxiliary committee composed 
of men who would get early news and could act quickly. Al- 
ways it was agreed that on news of possible mob action the 
leaders would at once get in touch with each other. At only 
one meeting did friction appear; here the joint committee ac- 
complished nothing but the mayor, aroused from indifference, 
got in touch with the negro section with fruitful results. In 
short, the first meetings seemed to show that such committees 
could serve as clearing-houses for grievances, requests and ex- 
change of information, and also as constructive agencies acting 
sometimes independently but oftener through other agencies 
actually or potentially represented there. They seemed to give 
the negro a kind of representation in matters deeply concerning 
them without excitement and without politics. Since each com- 
mittee gave adhesion only to definite principles, each was free 
to work out its own program according to the local situation. 
Yet each could learn from the experience of the others. The 
sponsorship of a general organization seemed to guarantee 
members against the odium of unauthorized activity. 

The achievements of these committees after their organ- 
ization came under the observation of the writer only in a frag- 
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mentary way. He learned at first hand, for instance, of a 
judge’s conniving with a colored chairman to postpone a crim- 
inal trial in order to avoid possible mob action; of the closing 
of an objectionable colored resort on petition of the negro sec- 
tion to the mayor ; of frequent consultations of the negro group 
as to a negro lawyer and of their placing him under a prac- 
ticable bond of good behavior ; of a church quarrel referred to 
the negro committee but declined by them for want of juris- 
diction. These incidents convinced him of the correctness of 
his previous conclusions that a fundamental sympathy and good 
will existed between the majority of the intelligent men of 
the two races in North Carolina which could be easily turned 
to practical account. They did not convince him that the com- 
mittees would continue to function without the persevering 
and tactful assistance of some public spirited citizen. 
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The Southern Rose-Bud and the Southern Rose 
FRoNDE KENNEDY 
Montreat, N. C 

A primrose by the river’s brim is, concededly, to many very 
excellent and in certain ways intelligent persons, merely a yel- 
low primrose—nothing more; and to such persons the Southern 
Rose-Bud will seem beneath notice. Those, on the other hand, 
for whom things are not what they seem, those for whom the 
fragrance of a day that is dead holds an irresistible lure, should 
go to the guardian of the treasures of the Charleston Library 
Society and beg the privilege of seeing the old volumes in 
which are pressed the leaves of this flower. 

It bears the title, The Rose-Bud or Youth’s Gasette, at 
the top of its first leaf, and a small picture of a moss rose-bud 
adorns the top of the page, along with a line from Scott: “The 
Rose Is Fairest When ’Tis Budding New.” It is dated at 
Charleston, S. C., Saturday, August 11, 1832, and numbered 
Vol. I, No. 1, and bears at the head of its first column the in- 
formation that it is printed by J. S. Burges, No. 44 Queen 
Street, for the Editor, Mrs. C. Gilman; and that its terms are 
one dollar per annum, payable in advance. 

Mrs. Gilman’s salutation to her prospective readers bears 
the title, “Editor’s Address,” and begins: 

My dear Young Friends, I imagine at this moment that I see many 
an American boy and girl unfolding this tiny sheet, with sparkling eyes. 
“What,” they exclaim, “a real newspaper like fathers!” 

She continues in this vein, dwells on her love of children, an- 
nounces her intention of publishing every Saturday, invites 
communications from “those young persons who have com- 
menced writing composition,’ and says that she has already 
obtained the aid of a girl of eleven and a lad of fifteen. No- 
body, she insists, must mention political or religious contro- 
versy in her columns. She explains that she has chosen the 
rose-bud as an emblem “because it is one of God’s gifts to us”; 
and, elaborating on this theme, she beseeches children to be 
pure and sweet like the rose. A modern primary teacher might 
smile over her letter “For My Youngest Readers,” a disser- 
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tation in coarse print about a cat and a rat, and containing, with 
other information and moralization, the statement that cats 
“seldom eat rats, they kill them and leave them.” 

However one may be tempted to smile at Mrs. Gilman’s 
preachments and her chirpiness, one must yet commend her 
objectives and respect her motives; for it is evident that 
she aspires to awaken in her young readers—and, doubtless in 
their elders too!—social conscience and civic consciousness. 
She reviews and advocates good juvenile books, sums up con- 
temporaneous events, and records local happenings in such a 
way as to stimulate patriotic zeal. When her modern reader 
would question the very evidence of his own eyes, up rises the 
shade of Elsie Dinsmore to corroborate Mrs. Gilman as to the 
tastes and interests of a model child! Read an article bearing 
the caption, “Saturday Reflections” : 

Have I deserved this holiday? Have I been respectful to my parents, 
obedient to my teachers, kind to my servants, and affectionate to my 
companions? Have I thought of God who gave me my garents, teachers, 
servants, friends? Have I thought of Jesus Christ who has taught me 


how to treat them? If I have not I will pray to God, through his be- 
loved Son, to make me better, and his Holy Spirit will help me. 


She publishes pious letters from correspondents—letters, for 
example, describing what unlovely women and mothers will 
evolve from little girls who do not love to study. She seems 
to have a wide range of contributors and correspondents. Now 
and then one arouses a suspicion that she is a straw child, the 
product of the editorial brain, as for example, poor little Sallie 
Hatebook. Sallie writes a protest in masterly style against hav- 
ing to waste more time in school, and, her letter having at- 
tracted the attention of the “Jewwenile Ramblurr,” in Boston, 
Sallies writes again to express a hope that all the children who 
have been laughing at her will stop, when they “see I ant con- 
sidurd so insignifekant in Bostun as what I am in my native 
citty.” 

But, although Sallie Hatebook may serve as a horrible ex- 
ample of depravity, Mrs. Gilman accords due recognition to the 
model child; and, beginning in December, 1833, publishes in 
installments the “Journal of Caroline Wilson,” aged eight. 
Dear little Caroline laments over several social evils, and is 
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quite touched by the hardships of sweeps. An article entitled 
“Juvenile Industry Society” celebrates the virtues of some of 
Mrs. Gilman’s young favorites, no doubt : 


This interesting circle is composed of Misses, and has been in oper- 
ation fifteen years. Each member is expected to bring a suit of infant’s 
clothes, made if possible by herself to the meetings, which are quarterly. 
On these occasions they sew and listen to judicious selections in reading. 
During the past year two hundred and twenty garments have been dis- 
tributed to twenty-two poor women for the use of their infants. 


Founded avowedly for juvenile readers, the Rose-Bud 
gradually matures. Almost each year finds it assuming some 
new form. It began as The Rose-Bud or Youth's Gazette; 
one year later it contains the following: 


Prospectus of the Southern Rose-Bud, Vol. II 


Since the publication of the Rose-Bud papers of a similar character 
have increased so rapidly at the North as to induce the editor to change 
its title. 

The Southern Rose-Bud will be issued on the 31st of August, in an 
enlarged form with improved paper, and will be adapted in many points 
to mature readers, though not relinquishing the juvenile department. 


This prospectus is followed by glowing tributes from sub- 
scribers, which tend to show that the little plant has taken 
root in a congenial soil, and is warmed by the sunshine of tem- 


poral prosperity. One of the most glowing of these tributes 
read: 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We take a special pleasure in offering our congratulations to our 
little favorite “The Rose-Bud,” its editor, and its Patrons, on the arrival 
of this anniversary of its birth. It is not yet a full blown flower, but 
has gradually developed itself, and is about to shoot forth into a more 
mature and expanded beauty. 

Most cordially do we recommend the “Southern Rose-Bud” to the 
kindness and fostering care of the public. Nothing will ever be found 
in it to offend, on the most critical perusal, while an extended and 
liberal variety is offered to its youthful readers. Though particularly 
and sedulously adapted to the instruction and amusement of the young, 
its adult readers have often wept over and smiled upon sentiments and 
illustrations uttered to engage the sympathy and attention of inexperi- 
enced minds. 

Genius and talent contribute largely to its compositions; taste and 
feeling soften and refine every page; while a sensitive purity keeps 
watch over and sanctions the whole. 


May it continue to prosper and circulate more and more widely 
through our country. 
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These testimonials to the enterprise came from men of stand- 
ing in the city, all of them rather closely identified with the 
social and intellectual history of Charleston, as may be rea- 
lized from reading the list of their names: Sam’l H. Dickson, 
Thos. Lee, Mitchell King, C. E. Gadsden, C. J. Coleock, W. 
Capers, John Bachman, Thos. S. Grimke. Mr. Grimke was 
apparently the chief sponsor of Mrs. Gilman’s journalistic 
venture, for there is a tribute to him in the issue of November 


1, 1834: 


While the institutions and projects, religious and literary, in our 
city, are mourning under the loss of one of their best advocates, he 
should not be forgotten in this gazette, who from its first formation, 
was its most munificent patron; and when the pecuniary aid he supplied 
is perhaps forgotten, we shall not cease to feel the want of that kindly 
and generous feeling, which taught Mr. Grimke to look with interest on 
every project tending to enlighten the mind, and soften the heart. 


In the number for July 26, 1834, announcement is made 
that with its third volume The Southern Rose-Bud will become 
an eight-page sheet, published every two weeks, and that the 
enlarged form will permit the publication of longer pieces. 
“It is proposed,” runs the announcement, “to adapt it to family 
reading, and though a department will still be left to juvenile 
subscribers, the taste of young gentlemen and ladies of maturer 
years will be carefully studied.” Among the additions is a 
department called at first “Items of News,” but soon burgeon- 
ing forth as “The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket,—or Items of News.” 
Another department of miscellaneous material blossoms into 
“The Flower Vase!” <A department of selections and extracts 
is aptly named “The Pruning Knife.” 

The little publication would seem to have flourished and 
grown during its third year, since in June, 1835, it bears the 
information that with the issue of September 5, it will begin 
volume four in enlarged and improved form, with the quantity 
of matter doubled and the finest paper used, and with a new 
title, The Southern Rose. The subscription price has been 
raised from one to two dollars per annum, payable in advance, 
and it begins to have a quite imposing array of agents in various 
towns of the South. With volume six its form is again changed. 
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The pretty little moss rose disappears from the head of the 
first page, the size is reduced to about eight by five-and-one-half 
inches—it had been about nine by twelve,—and each number 
contains sixteen pages. It is now to appear every two weeks, 
and contains numerous departments. “The Pruning Knife” 
has already been mentioned ; for it the editor explains she has 
conscientiously examined every article in the four great British 
Reviews for two years. She says that much of it has “proved 
dry stuff, but even a Rosebush must have stalk and root.” A 
new department is called “The Turf-Seat Shade, or Notices 
of Books.” Not all the departments are endowed with floral 
appellations, one bearing the literal title, “Original Articles,” 
and another being called “Moral and Religious.” 

With the prospectus for the seventh volume, which sets 
forth that the editors of the past six years will sustain the same 
relation to the Rose as hitherto, and that the valuable circle of 
its contributors is continually enlarging, the file in the Charles- 
ton Library closes. Toward the end of the collection the reader 
begins to apprehend that the leaves of the poor little rose are 
beginning to wither and shrivel under the dust of a series of 
travel articles and the weight of anemic verse and personal 
reminiscence. Truly, as its motto read, “The Rose is fairest 
when ’tis budding new.” 

The student of social history delights in the Southern Rose- 
Bud and the Southern Rose, not merely for the suppositious re- 
flection it casts on the taste of early nineteenth century juvenile 
readers,—or at least on the standards accepted as desirable for 
them by their elders, but even more because of its preservation 
of the form and body of its time, and its scraps of local history 
and local color. From it may be culled what old Dryden called 
“God’s plenty”: the pious platitudes which, in every age, with 
varying thicknesses of disguising or compensatory sugar-coat- 
ing, are spread by their elders before children; much really 
creditable juvenile verse, some contributed and some selected ; 
several enthusiastic reviews of the books of William Gilmore 
Simms and his coterie, upon their appearance, with the inevi- 
table lamentations that Simms is not properly honored at home; 
jingling versions of the multiplication tables; “Authentic Let- 
ters, by Mrs. Eliza Wilkinson, written during the invasion and 
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possession of Charleston by the British, in 1779, and copied by 
herself for a friend in 1782”; Chaucer’s Squire, entitled “De- 
scription of a Young Man;” gentle chidings at votaries of the 
cup, who are accused of giving credit elsewhere to the achieve- 
ments which should be accredited to “immortal mind”; fascin- 
ating stray bits, as for example the street cry of a “learned 
slave” who in peddling spruce beer blends the Latin motto of 
South Carolina, “Animis, opibusque parati”, with “E pluribus 
unum,” and such a high-sounding phrase as Anti-spasmodic, 
and tapers it off with the jingle, “Spruce Beer—Made here— 
Manufactured by Shakespeare—And sold by Voitere;” a re- 
print of Harriet Martineau’s “Letter to the Deaf,” taken from 
Tait’s Magazine, and copied in consideration of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s visit to Charleston, where, according to the editor, she 
delighted “all classes of society, but especially the deaf who 
sought her advice” ; a reprint, by request, of a poem then new, 
“Twas the Night before Christmas,” to which she gives the 
title, “Account of a Visit from St. Nicholas,” and which she 
credits to the prolific Anon ; many communications from friends 
in New England, and even in England. 

There are frequent glimpses of the actual doings of the 
people among whom the Rose circulated, and of the conditions 
in which they lived. For instance, in 1834 there is a note on 
the agreement entered into for a railroad between Charleston 
and Columbia, and elsewhere a note chronicling a first dividend 
of twelve dollars paid by the South Carolina Railroad. In an 
issue of September, 1834, may be found what is well labelled 
an “Interesting Item”: “Milk, eggs, sugar, and slacked lime, 
well mixed, are said to form an excellent paint for the outside 
of buildings.” Mrs. Gilman made a practice of recording 
deaths, classifying them under three classes,—whites, blacks, 
and colored. She frequently printed obituary notices of children 
and accompanied them with bits of verse which undoubtedly 
afforded comfort to the mourners. She indicates herself in 
many small ways a keen social reformer who skillfully pre- 
sented facts and left them to do their own talking. 

For several successive years a correspondent in Columbia, 
S. C., sent to the Rose-Bud accounts of the celebration of May 
Day in a school there. These accounts were detailed and en- 
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thusiastic, including the exact speeches of the fair young par- 
ticipants, these being at times in verse and again in polished 
periods. On one of these occasions “the queen’s Crown of 
Roses was placed on her brow” by a young lady “who modestly 
and unaffectedly addressed her” in a column of original rhymes. 
The young queen responded: 


We are assembled, my youthful friends, to welcome in the loveliest 
of all seasons—the bright and beautiful spring. Our hearts would rise 
in adoration to that beneficent Being, who withholds no good thing from 
us. This sweet May Day, these fruits and flowers, with health and 
spirits to enjoy them, does our creator give us—all is from Him, “every 
good and perfect gift.” Let us, then, render Him, in return, that offer- 
ing which, though small, He will ever deign to accept, our fervent praise 
for all His mercies and all His goodness. It has long been a custom 
among young girls to keep this holyday on the first of May, and to select 
one among them to be called Queen. This title for the day you have 
conferred on me, and I accept it as a testimonial of affection, from 
those whom I much love. My title arrogates to me no superiority over 
the least of you. We are met here but for the relaxation of a little 
holiday, united as we have been for some months past in the same pur- 
suits and occupations; let this be an occasion of uniting our hearts in 
one common feeling of friendship and affection; let it increase our love 
for each other, and gratitude to the Supreme Being, and our meeting 
together to celebrate this first of May, shall not have been in vain. 


Each of the little girls then said some verses; refreshments 
were handed around; and “the company (consisting chiefly of 
the friends and relations of the young ladies) dispersed, appar- 
ently much gratified at witnessing the innocent hilarity and en- 
joyment of so many young and happy beings.” The pupils, 
“uniformed in flowers,” then took a short walk “before the time 
of lighting candles.” They then had a party, which broke up 
at nine o’clock, the outstanding joys of which seem to have 
been a large iced steeple cake, topped with an elegant bouquet 
cf flowers, and several “fine airs from the Band.” 

In the number dated September 6, 1834, the Southern Rose- 
Bud presents an account of the commencement exercises of 
Franklin College,—later the University of Georgia—“before an 
audience of unusual size and brilliancy.”” The editor expresses 
the opinion that the very titles of the orations indicate “spirit 
and originality.” Ten Juniors and eleven Seniors spoke, and 
their subjects were: “Ought the United States to attach 
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Canada and Texas?; The price of Liberty is eternal vigilance; 
The Study of the Ancient Languages; The path of Science is 
strewed with flowers; We have few great men! Why?; 
American Literature vs. English Critics and Scotch Reviewers ; 
Political Associations ; The Influence of Mental Philosophy on 
National Character; The foundation must be laid before the 
superstructure can be reared; Benevolence ; Go ahead; The In- 
fluence of Literature upon Society; Can the mind cease to 
exist?; The path to glory is never strewed with flowers; 
Whatever is, is right; The conflict of mind with mind develops 
truth; Mental Philosophy; Ought the government of Georgia 
to limit money lenders to a specific per centum?; Primitive 
Monastic Character ; Everything throws light upon everything.” 
Can one fancy a modern audience sitting through such a flow 
of eloquence? 

The range of Mrs. Gilman’s interests, her endeavor to pro- 
vide for many types of reader, her broad human sympathy, and 
above all else her bubbling good humor,—all these qualities 
combine to charm the reader of the Rose-Bud. To interest her 
young readers in “the sifting that classic thoughts go through” 
she prints six translations from classical writers of a frag- 
ment attributed to Sappho, “on the preéminence of the Rose in 
nature.” For her “Youngest Readers” she presents : 

I will write a little story 
About a little boy; 


He thinks of what is said, 
He is his mother’s joy. 


When we give a little errand, 
He thinks of what is said, 
Pulls down his little waistcoat, 
And holds up his little head. 


He holds his little fork 
By the handle as he should, 
And never spills his coffee, 
Nor drops about his food. 


His face is very pleasant, 
What he says is always true; 

Now tell me, youngest reader, 
If this little boy is you. 
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It was a very lovable woman who revealed herself in the notice 
of Simms’s Atalantis in the issue for March 23, 1833: 

We have heard with some pride that our Rose-Bud is not confined 
to juvenile eyes,—that spectacles are put on to read it, and even the last 
novel sometimes falls from a fair hand, in which our triumphant leaves 
are installed. Something we heard about a friendly squabble between 
a little boy and his grandfather as to who should first read the Rose-Bud. 
We hope the lad gave up respectfully. These preliminary remarks are 
a kind of apology for noticing a grown-up Poem on our tiny pages, but 
we would gladly be the humble instrument of drawing attention to the 
beautiful strains of a native poet. 

We venture then to recommend that the beautiful poem “Atalantis” 
should be in the library of every Southern youth. It is light and graceful 
enough for the center table of our ladies, and classical enough for the 
shelves of our students. 


“Here is a voice hath spoke to us in song 
Of pleasant combinations and a tone 

Of most prevailing sweetness.”—p. 41 
“Our ears are traitors if they do not feel 
The music.”—p. 35 


It will be seen that a poetical correspondent has still further noticed 
the work on our last page. 


Her own personal experiences formed the basis for a series 
of papers in the Rose-Bud, entitled “Recollections of a House- 
keeper.” Mrs. Gilman was born and reared in Boston, and 
was before her marriage Miss Caroline Howard. She went as 
a young matron to Charleston where for nearly forty years 
her husband, the Rev. Dr. Sam’l Gilman, ministered to the Uni- 
tarian Church. Mr. and Mrs. Gilman were greatly beloved 
and their influence was marked in the social and literary de- 
velopment of Charleston. He was a learned man, contributing 
to magazines and reviews and lecturing frequently. Mrs. Gil- 
man also wrote reviews and criticisms for magazines. Her 
most valuable work probably is to be found in The New Eng- 
land Housekeeper and The Southern Matron, books based on 
personal experiences more varied than fell to the lot of most 
women of her day, and preserving manners and customs now 
obsolete and all but forgotten. 

The Southern Rose-Bud and its maturer self, The Southern 
Rose, must properly be classed as an ephemeral publication ; it 
is hardly probable that even Mrs. Gilman anticipated for her 
modest little sheet preservation in libraries and attention from 
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earnest scholars; it has, nevertheless, for the student of Ameri- 
can social history a distinct, a magical power. In these quaint 
old volumes so happily treasured in the collections of the 
Charleston Library Society, lies rolled up one of the mystical 
wishing-carpets of fairy-land, and whoever would walk over it 
back for a time through the old towns of the Old South need 
but seek out the Southern Rose-Bud to find the open sesame 
to his desires. 











The Later Poetry of Emile Verhaeren 


GERALDINE P,. DILLa 
Waterloo, Indiana 


Seven years ago the twenty-seventh of November the great- 
est poet of Belgium lost his life. In the madness of war little 
time could be given to mourning one man—however great a 
genius; but now the real significance of Emile Verhaeren can 
be more clearly discerned. We are forced to recognize the 
vision and truth of his most prominent idea, which is best ex- 
pressed in his poem “Angleterre” 


But today 
No one can live for himself alone, 
Far away from others: 
All that concerns other people relates to us forthwith. 
All that is either variable or changing 
Here, down there, farther off, at the end of the ocean, 
Is important to my country, my race, and my being. 
The whirling universe lays siege to me and penetrates me; 
My heart is foolish and guilty if it forbids itself 
To listen to the throbbing thought of the infinite. 


Emile Verhaeren experienced the war in most of its phases, 
and he had the understanding heart of the true poet; therefore 
the record of his last two years has great permanent value. 
His latest outstanding work is Les Ailes Rouges de la Guerre 
(1916) a volume of poems, some of which had already ap- 
peared in English and other periodicals. His volume of prose 
entitled La Belgique Sanglante (1915) was translated into 
English and published in both England and America as Bel- 
gium’s Agony, an eloquent book that became well-known and 


1 These lines and others not ete designated are translated by permission 
of Madame Verhaeren and of the “Mercure de France,” 26 Rue de Condé, Paris, 
who publish twenty-two of Verhaeren’s volumes. Such poems or extracts are from 
Les Ailes Rouges De La Guerre (1916) except “La Belgique Sanglante” which 

appeared in French in Belgium’s Agony (1915) translated by M. T. H. Sadler. 

There also were included “Guillaume II” and “Ceux de Liége” in somewhat dif- 
ferent versions, but the text used here is that of the other volume. 

In these translations my first consideration was faithfulness to the originals. 
Verhaeren’s poems in Alexandrines are rendered into English verses of the same 
rime-scheme and of similar length generally. But with his vers libre I have tried 
only to preserve the rhythm and the line-divisions with no rime in the English, 
as this plan seems the best for a language that possseses both blank and free 
verse. oncerning this method of translation for his vers libre, Verhaeren himself 
wrote thus to Arthur Symons (see the preface to his translation of Les Aubes, in 
The Plays of Emile Verhaeren, 1916, Houghton Mifflin Company): “Si le vers 
francais sans rime existait, je Vaurais employé moi-méme, Seulement le vers blanc 
francais ne me dit rien. nm anglais ce doit étre mon souhait. Je vous approuve 
donc entiérement.” 





—————— 
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effective in helping to mould public opinion. His little Parmi 
les Cendres (1916) published only in French in Paris, is no- 
table for the fine essays on Louvain, Bruges and Antwerp, and 
Belgium as a nation (“La Flandre et la Wallonie Martyres’”). 
Another prose volume, Villes Meurtries de Belgique (1916, 
Paris) and Poems Legendaires de Flandre et de Brabant (1916, 
Paris), a selection of pieces from Petites Legendes and from 
Toute la Flandre, complete the list of publications since 1914. 
Professor Schinz in his book on French Literature of the 
Great War gives the places of honor to Emile Verhaeren, and 
mentions him as one of the two exceptions to the statement 
that writers of established reputation did little original work 
after 1914. Surely Les Ailes Rouges de la Guerre is a col- 
lection of remarkable originality, comprehensiveness, and ex- 
cellence. It expresses in impassioned verse the great ideas and 
significance of the war as well as its details; it pictures experi- 
ences of the country-side and the city as well as those of the 
individual soldier and villager. Its thirty-four poems are rep- 
resentative both in form and style of Verhaeren’s earlier work. 
Many are in Alexandrines, but more are in his own vers libre. 
This last, however, is not at all what we call free verse in Eng- 
lish. His is an intricate form in strophes of varied length with 
a finely-wrought relation between the strophes and the sections 
of the whole poem. The lines vary in length; the rime-scheme 
is irregular with occasional assonances and alliteration. The 
sound not only harmonizes with the sense but has a beauty of 
its own; therefore this form becomes one of exquisite art. 
Surely with Verhaeren the style is the man, for the numer- 
ous epithets applied to his poetry only indicate that it is the 
artistic expression of his broad intelligence and sympathetic 
emotion. His verse shows boundless vitality, fiery activity, 
exuberance, intensity, extreme sensitivity to impressions, 
splendor, tenderness, and high seriousness,—all combined with 
immensity in scope and plan. He achieves fine effects through 
strong contrasts of idea and color, and through the cumulation 
of details. Especially notable is his art of presenting thoughts 
like pictures, and making his pictures vivid by methods similar 
to those the impressionists used in their painting, such as the 
juxtaposition of component elements. But before the great 
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ideas for which Verhaeren stands in literature, these peculiari- 
ties and excellences of his style sink into relative unimportance. 
Emile Verhaeren was first and foremost the exponent of 
universal ideals in European poetry. Though he began as the 
singer of an essentially national life—that of all Belgium, for 
he was Flemish in blood and Walloon in language and asso- 
ciations, he became the prophet of internationalism. He felt 
the unifying power of modern inventions, of modern urban 
life, and of higher ideals of statecraft; and he expressed this 
yearning for an amicable unity of states while the world was 
floundering in exaggerated nationalisms. But he was not the 
same kind of internationalist as M. Romain Rolland. Ver- 
haeren’s irrefutable answer to the great Frenchman’s Au- 
Dessus de la Mélée appeared thus in the Revue de Paris: “One 
must not try to hold a scale when the enemy is brandishing a 
sword.” One of his first war poems, “Bleeding Belgium,” 
shows this spirit of internationalism assailed by the war: 


Scarce thirty years ago 
In free union of steadfast endeavor 
Human kindness seemed to grow. 


War seemed to men of that time 

Little more than an old charnel house 
Concealed underground by flowers. 

The western world was proud of thinking 

That all was harmonious as the grand accord 
Of the tranquil stars in the sky; 

And of seeing, day by day, the loftiest thought 

Proclaimed 
By those who spoke in the cities. 


They affirmed that henceforth 
Man would vie with man, 
Still striving, but in peace; 
That as the sap swells the trees and its buds, 
So right would glorify the power of might; 
That, justice was a weapon and a need; 
That one must believe in mind and not in brawn; 
That a reality higher and more serene 
Would serve as a battlefield for every human life; 
That the imminent future was already approaching 
When rival efforts were at last to unite, 
As along the wires of the new inventions 
Two opposing currents 
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Cause by their very conflict one single spark. 

Thus they extolled themselves in the summer twilight— 

Their gestures confirming their apostolic words— 

Proving themselves proud of self and each other 
And happy in their confidence. 

While Europe over woods, rivers and mountains 

Sent them the call of its sanction; 

This call, repeated, troubled strangely 

The armed people of Germany along the Rhine. 
Alas! without charm for them 
Was this union of humanity; 

To them no dream seemed vast and powerful 
Except when weapons red with blood 

Covered the sounds of the earth with their clangor. 


Organized hatred dwelt in their minds; 

They worked at their military forges 

Always for some new and frightful way to murder. 

They were keen and swift and harsh, 

And silence covered the deadly work of their minds. 
In the midst of peace, 

When man against man is unguarded, 

They spied everywhere, upon all things, all men; 

When they found out, they kept silence—waiting. 

Their master thinkers talked learnedly, 

Putting their science in the pay of crime; 

From time to time some cruel and bitter maxim 

Became in their eyes the New Truth, 

So that they drilled themselves in frightfulness 

In the name of a future sinister wisdom. 

They narrowed all life, and killed the ardor 

And the free flight of fruitful volition; 

And such was their gloomy mechanical zeal, 

That eager they seemed to paralyze the world. 


They treated the world according to their law; 
They pillaged it and burned it with that rage 
Which with them replaces exaltation and valor. 
Peaceful homes, fine monuments, noble belfries, 
Cities consecrated by time and learning, 
France trampled underfoot and Belgium disemboweled, 
Speak! tell what mourning crushed you in those long, long days 
When conflagration through your countries raged 
Leaping from tower to tower. 
While you—you fought with pride for those 
In your cradles and those in your graves, 
They—they thought only of heaping up hecatombs 
To display their cruelty. 
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In isolated hamlets and villages remote 

Where passed the frenzied gallop of the Uhlans, 
There were found in the breasts of the mothers 
Long knives all covered with milk and blood; 

Old men, lined up at the roadside, 

Bent the knee to receive the death blow 

Beside the graves they themselves had dug; 
Young girls of sixteen, whose souls and bodies were virgin, 
Endured the defilement of bloody drunken kisses; 
And when their poor flesh was naught but wounds, 
Their bodies were slashed with the cutlass. 


Everywhere, 

From town to neighboring city, 
The people fled with frightened eyes, 

As they saw a great ocean of ruin 
Flow over the country that they must quit. 
Behind them sounded the mad alarm of bells. 
And when by the wayside path they met 

Some Teuton hit by a bullet, 
They often discovered within his pockets, 
With the stolen satins and jewels, 
Two little feet atrociously cut from a child. 


O what a sad sun was the witness in Flanders 

Of the hamlets in flames and the towns in ashes; 
Of the long-suffered horror and the sudden crimes 
For which German sadism thirsted and hungered.? 


) 


Such a poem as “Au Reichstag” shows this ideal of inter- 
nationalism—‘“the fraternal heart of a new Europe.” Ver- 
haeren recounted the fine promises of the social democrats to 
stop war, which were unfulfilled by their quick return to the 
old helmeted death : 

It is your infinite crime, Germany, 
To have killed atrociously 
The great idea 
That was developing during peace, 
In our time, 
Among all men. 
As he says in “Bruges and Anvers,” “You who dreamed of a 
European soul,—here is your ideal falsified and baffled. Ger- 
many seeks to confiscate to her profit what was the most beau- 
tiful ideal one can imagine in history.” 


2 Translated from “La Belgique Sanglante’ by permission of the Houghton 
Mifflin Company, publisher of Belgium’s Agony, 1915. 

® Translated, as are all following prose passages from Parmi les Cendres (1916) 
by permission of the French publisher, MM. Georges Crés et Cie., 116 Boulevard 
Saint Germain, Paris. 
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But no writer could be more intensely patriotic, or more 
intelligently so, than Verhaeren. He was a real son of Bel- 
gium, intimately conversant with her moods, hopes, people, 
and history. His early volumes, like Toute la Flandre, ex- 
pressed in powerful poetry her varied life ; his monographs on 
painting interpreted her art; his prominent part in the move- 
ment represented by “La Jeune Belgique” from 1883 on helped 
to create that marvelous flowering known as the Belgian Re- 
nascence, which he described in affectionate reminiscence in 
the essay on Louvain. He understood not only the two races 
whose union he symbolized, but also the two aspects of the 
Belgian mind—mysticism and the love of pleasure. As he says 
in Parmi les Cendres, “The people of Antwerp are distin- 
guished from those of other cities, their neighbors, by their 
full abandon to instinct ; the people of Bruges, on the contrary, 
watch themselves and train themselves in solitude, meditation, 
and silence . . . Flemish mysticism and Flemish joy of 
life, that are incarnated in Bruges and Antwerp, were equally 
affirmed by the two greatest geniuses of Belgium, Van Eyck 
and Rubens. . . . Mysticism and sensualism have formed 
and developed my being all my life. This double force has in- 
fluenced both my life and art.” 

The ardor of Verhaeren’s reverent patriotism is evident 
everywhere, and especially in “Un Lambeau de Patrie” which 
describes the few bleak flooded miles of his fatherland uncon- 
quered through the war. 


It is only a bit of ground in the infinite world. 
The North 
There unchains its biting wind. 
It is only a little land with the sea at its edge, 
Where unrolls the barren dune. 


It is only a narrow bit of ground, 
But it still holds both its queen and king, 
And the intense devotion of a people who love them. 
There the North 
Unchains its withering, biting cold in vain: 
It is ardent still—that land supreme. 
* + * * 
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In olden days I loved you with such love 

That I beiieved it never could grow greater. 

O Flanders, but now I know the infinite fervor 
That through agony attends you and remains 
To follow you past the brink of death even. 


Feeling like this, Verhaeren could not do otherwise than 


express his righteous indignation on the invasion of Belgium. 
“Germany, the Exterminator of Races,” is “the maker of twi- 
light” not only in Belgium but in Armenia and Poland. In 
“Le Cri,” he asserts that the cry which resounds so tragic 
today, and spreads abroad from plain to plain is a just cry, al- 
though it is a cry of hate. It is no longer the great call of 
marvellous love that formerly re-echoed among the people; it 
is now the just cry of hatred. And the poet is stirred to 
powerful satire, as in this striking portrait of the megalomanic 
emperor, “William II”: 


On festival evenings at banquets 
He displayed himself 
In the light of the candelabra; 
His breast loaded with gold sparkled and shone, 
And his savage decisive voice rang well 
With either his helmet or sabre. 


Like the north wind he rushed 
From one end to the other of his wide empire; 
To and fro he paraded— 
Hair sleek, belt tight, booted from brow to heel. 
Yet always deformed his left arm hung, 
Although with a hundred officer’s stripes 
Of his hundred uniforms he decorated it. 


Such was the Emperor who remained 
By great wild dreams besieged, 

He who succeeded not in raising his sword 
Before him with his two hands. 


His hard mysticism, rapacious and violent, 

Stole heaven’s thunderbolt to menace all space; 
Hypocrisy armed his severely scrupulous temper ; 
Thus he would order and then deplore 

The tragedy of slaughter lighted by flames; 
While burning Rheims, he wept for Louvain. 
He cheated and lied in his prayers even; 

He was all pride, and his haughty gesture 
Seemed to him to master all secrets 

And intimidate God. 
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At all hours, in all places, 
From Flanders to Crimea 
The regular tread of his armies resounded. 
His regiments ?—with blows from his boot he trained them. 
Flogging ?—gruffly would he call that patriotic. 
Only a gloomy automatism animated the flight 
Of the dense battalions that he hurled to death. 
How long was he preparing his German people 
For his war so long studied and planned 
To crush Belgium and France at one blow? 


Yesterday at Jerusalem, to-morrow at Tangier, 
Later at Bagdad, then a day in China,— 

The world was for him like a light spring-board 
Where he exercised his foot, his back, and his leg. 


In the North, on summer evenings, he thought himself 
Such as helmeted knights of legends high; 

At times he dressed like the rosy Lohengrin, 

And his yacht on the sea sailed white like a swan. 

He busied himself everywhere, grotesquely important, 
And he did not suspect in his unbalanced mind 

That he was the sinful and gloomy travesty 

Of all that was true and noble and sacred. 


His son, plain and lean, was still more insane; 

Though God knows what vices of the barracks he mixed 

With a strange and sombre taste for death, 
Yet they called him austere and modern. 

Doubtless he wanted to reign before his time. 

Though each was a sore trial to the other, 

Yet father and son in public accorded 

Each to the other the glory of being 

In history the sun of the universe, 

And of perfecting the brilliance of the other 

By his own radiant splendor. 


But measureless surely was the sorrow to both, 
When they searched at night their minds and hearts, 
Without being able to find there a semblance 

Or shred of grandeur or soaring of genius. 

Nothing they said, for they both understood. 


The Emperor suddenly raged and thundered, 

And with a broad gesture he hurled his frenzy 
As the measure or gauge for his empire. 

He wanted himself great, although from today 
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“His people and his soldiers were infatuated with him; 
They would form together a damned force, 
Hypnotizing the world and the astonished sea; 
Cruelty, frightfulness, rage and fury 
Can in themselves attain to greatness ; 
One knows not what fearful hard glitter there is 
In the destruction wrought by nefarious learning. 
Automatically will destiny be subdued ; 
Different will life and death both appear. 
No need more of honor, of virtue, of glory, 
Since crafty designs and black treachery 

Beat down yet more securely 
On the subjugated universe the victorious mailed fist. 


“Moreover, is it not he, the Emperor and King, 
Who alone understands and defines the right 
That twenty tributary peoples accept at his hands? 
Has he not his cannon with which he can shatter 
A fort and its towers at a single firing? 
Beginning at Paris, finishing at Moscow, 
With his gorgeous white guard he will enter 
Under gates with their hundred ornaments 
Of the capitals demolished ; 
And his fifes and drums and trumpets 
Will announce 
That henceforth under the sky of Germany arises 
For the terror of the world, a conqueror 
Greater than Charlemagne.” 


Alas, since this dream began to possess 
His high-sounding but vacant mind, 
One has already been able to see in the boundless smoke 
His eagle black as night 
Stretch over him no longer 
Aught but a poor wing stripped of plumage. 


One of the Verhaeren’s strongest indictments of Ger- 
many appeared first in Les Annales of Paris and later in 
Belgium's Agony—“‘L’Allemagne Incivilisable.” There he 
discussed the type of mind that is obedient, patient, rev- 
erent of authority, and for that very reason incapable of 
the highest flight of invention, spontaneity, originality and 
liberty. He said that Germany was essentially feudal, and al- 
though it may have possessed a culture, it did not have civiliza- 
tion. His impassioned address to the German people, a late 
poem entitled “Au Peuple Allemand,” shows Verhaeren’s atti- 
tude most clearly: 
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In horror and murder and quarreling mad rage, 
Germany, Germany, pray is it for all time 
That a crew of kings will employ your courage 


To prepare your transgression and finish your crime? 
* * * * 


You agree to rule the war with order and science; 
The battle’s grief and horror together you guide. 

But when will you find the power and public conscience 
To organize also your revolt and your pride? 


You spend your strength only in bloodthirsty business. 
Dark, hard egoism is your history in its whole; 

But another has greater and nobler brightness— 

The history that gives to its makers a soul. 


Will you some time, O Germany, once feel and know 
That great force that defends in tragic reverse 

An ideal, embraced by hearts even in woe,— 

The hope that mankind advance in the universe? 


In the shame and the meanness and dust of Berlin, 
Still bound to your kings, even down to their decay, 
Like the paving-stones you tread in the city’s din, 
Will you servile remain,—or will you rise some day? 


France was Verhaeren’s refuge during some of his last 
months, and to her he paid exquisite tribute in “France et Alle- 
magne,” a long poem where the two nations are compared and 
where Paris, which charms the soul of man, is said to ‘have 
continued the civilization of Athens and Rome and to have 
added Christian grace to classic beauty. Equally enthusiastic 
is his praise of England, which seemed “like a vast and solid 
ship of granite that ruled the waves in fog and in solitary 
strength.” Ina letter he wrote how greatly England had raised 
herself in the eyes of Europe and in his own esteem by her 
regenerating energy and loyalty in the war, and in “Angle- 
terre” he proclaimed this same fine admiration. His beautiful 
poem in memory of that best-known English poet-martyr ap- 
peared in the Fortnightly Review of April 1916. “Rupert 
Brooke” is an exquisite portrait of him who “being a poet, 
resolved to be a soldier,” and it tells the story of his burial at 
Scyros. 

“Russie” recalls Verhaeren’s memories and different visions 
of another European country. For this Belgian writer was 
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well-known and deeply-admired in Russia, where the poet 
Brjussov had translated his work. Indeed, he was the most 
nearly universal in appeal of the poets in his generation. Some 
of his books have been published in Japan and in Spain. In 
Scandinavia, where just before his death he was planning a 
lecture tour, Ellen Key devoted essays to him, and George 
Brandes praised him enthusiastically. Likewise he was ac- 
claimed »y Poland for which he had a remarkable appreciation. 
But in Germany and Austria he has had the most influence, 
where Stefan Zweig and Johannes Schlaf, themselves poets of 
distinction, translated his works. Zweig’s Emile Verhaeren, 
written in 1910, remains the only life or book of criticism ac- 
cessible to the English student of Verhaeren. Germany even 
paid him the same compliment as Shakespeare when she 
claimed him as a German poet who by some chance perversity 
wrote in a “decadent language.” 

In all these countries he has appealed not only to the 
scholars but to the mass of people. In fact he is the only one 
among modern poets in French who is really popular with his 
countrymen of all ranks. From Les Flamandes through all 
his books to Les Ailes Rouges de la Guerre he never lost his 
close sympathy with the lives of the common people. In 
“L’Ame Paysanne” he shows a phase of the war felt only by 
those who live in close touch with the sensitive and mute love 
of the land so intimately a part of the Belgian and French 
country-folk, to whom he said: 


The land was your love, for it was your care. 
ok * a * 


And you would speak of her with words so tender 
That they could not be understood by those 
Who had not always been simple country-folk 
From father to son. 


A sympathetic perception and love of a great modern city is 
still rarer in a poet. But Verhaeren so intelligently appreci- 
ated democratic ideals, modern inventions, great industries, 
and the resultant masses of population in cities that he has 
been called the poet of modernity. He not only pictured the 
outward aspects but interpreted their esthetic and ethical sig- 
nificance, in such poems as those on the first aeroplanes, the 
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hospitals, the factories of war, and on Hamburg. He had, 
moreover, a real democratic faith in the power and ability of 
the mass of people. In these and other respects he has been 
compared with Whitman, but the Belgian poet is so unmis- 
takably the greater artist and thinker that the resemblances 
are only superficial. 

Most of the poems in Les Ailes Rouges de la Guerre are 
lyrical or descriptive; each one gives vivid pictures aind ideas. 
“Le Monde s’arme” is a concise but comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the beginning of the war when the world armed “from 
the depths of the sea even to the stars”; “Les Exodes” is the 
picture of the refugees. With the same tender intimacy and 
fine restraint of his Les Heures d’Aprés-Midi, “La Patrie aux 
Soldats Morts” realizes the tragedy of the young soldiers who 
died “when the light of day appears most sweet to them.” The 
poem “Ypres” tells the history of the weavers who worked 
through the ages and built the Halles in their honest pride; it 
describes the splendor of the Cloth Hall, the belfry, and the 
cathedral, as well as the civic glory of Ypres, now burned and 
leveled to the ground. The noble “La Cathédral de Reims” 
cannot be better characterized than as an adequate poetic me- 
morial to its great subject. “Les Tombes” the last of the 
volume, closes with this quatrain : 


Underground, from the depth of the tomb and the night, 
O nation of heroes, though death has transformed you, 
You will counsel us still, guiding what we must do, 
For you are, to our land now in shadow, the light. 


Naturally in his last writings, Verhaeren’s love of life and 
keen sense of its beauty are not so evident as in the earlier ; but 
his largeness of vision is not lost. In Parmi les Cendres he 
said that Flanders and Wallonia have known days as sombre 
as the present. “Burgundy, Spain, and Austria each have by 
turn oppressed and dismembered them. They are not dead; 
they have always revived.” 

Here one must recall Verhaeren’s socialism and his idea of 
war, which had been announced long before when in Les 
Aubes the socialist Hordain said: “If fatherlands are fair, 
sweet to the heart, dear to the memory, armed nations on the 
frontiers are tragic and deadly; and the whole world is yet 
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bristling with nations.” Again, in the words of Hérénien, the 
great tribune: “The hour of doing justice to the fundamental 
injustice, war, has come in its turn. Only with it will the 
others disappear too: the hate of the country for the city, of 
poverty for gold, of distress for power.’’* 

But heroism in war has had no more impassioned singer 
than Verhaeren. In Poémes Légendaires de Flandre et de 
Brabant, with its dedication to Belgium written less than two 
months before the poet’s death, the hero of Liége takes his 
place with the great national figures of Flemish history. “Le 
Général Leman” recounts the story of the wonderful defense 
at Liége, the blowing up of the Loncin fort on the fourteenth 
of August, and General Leman’s last noble letter to the King, 
which Verhaeren reported thus: 


“Sire, during the seige 
Death did not do justice to my desire 
To be among those who have fallen in the battles 
At Liége. 
Sire, I ask pardon; I am still living.’* 


The story of the same valiant first days of the war as told 
in Les Ailes Rouges de la Guerre is entitled “Ceux de Liége”’: 
Even though the deadly sacrilegious war 
Should crush our country with struggles unending, 
Yet never beneath the sun shall a soul forget 
These men who died for the world, down there, 
At Liége. 


Just as a mountain 
Would forward crash and let fall its mass 
With relentless blows, 
So on the towns and country-side advanced 
The heavy savage Germany. 


It was a tragic time; 
Distractedly people were fleeing they knew not where; 
Only the men of Liége were withstanding 
That lurid ruin 
Of arms and men that rushed across the land. 


*The Dawn (Les Aubes) by Emile Verhaeren, translated by Arthur Symons, 
Small, Maynard and Company, Boston, 1916. Pages 106 and 92. This same 
a is the first in The Plays of Emile '’-rhaeren, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
916. 


5Translated from Poémes Légendaires des Flandres et de Brabant, ornés de 
Bois Gravés par Raoul Dufy, 1916, by permission of the publishers, Societe 
Littéraire de France, 116 Boulevard Saint Germain, Paris. 
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If the men of Liége resisted thus, 
’Twas because they knew that into their hands 
Were delivered the fate and the future 
Of Great Britain and glorious France. 
Though fighting past endurance, still they knew 
They must redouble their efforts to greater resistance. 


Little they recked 
That in those darkest days 
They were a very small band compared 
To the Empire’s innumerable hordes that they faced. 
At each hour of the day, 
Defending their city and her forts by turns, 
They engaged in hundred combats all about; 
In daring haste they fought, and were not wearied 
Though at each step they stained the ground with blood, 
Though they were never sheltered from the rain 
Of bullets. 


When even at night in the sulphurous sky, 

A prowling Zeppelin passed above them, 

With its sudden light pointing them out to the guns, 

Not a man fell back—not even a step— 

But all of them sprang with so wild a rush 

Forward 

That the place where they stood seemed empty 

When the swift death struck them there. 


At the attack on the bank sloping down from the fort, 
When line by line the enemy advanced 
Sheltered by curved lightning from machine guns, 

Dense firing of a sudden spread out all around, 
Drove them back, 
Line by line hurled them down, 
On the still earth. 
Chaudfontaine, Loncin, Boncelle, and Barchon 
Resounded with noise of steel from their cupolas; 
By night and day they took upon their shoulders 
The charge, the thunder, the terror of the guns. 
To our crowded troops 
In their trenches, 
Children, with the unsubdued 
Good humor of the warrior, 
Served out the bread and carried them their drink. 
The men talked there of daring feats accomplished 
Without pretense or show; 
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Yet in times like those 
Such were their force, their fury and havoc 
That never on earth were there soldiers 
More steadfast and resolute, more to be dreaded. 


The city all became exalted 

From living under the blows of destruction, 
Heroism was there inhaled, 
Like powder, with the very air; 

Human hearts there seemed to be made 

Of a substance new, 

And the wonder grew greater with each being. 

All life moved on a higher plane, intense and superhuman. 


O men of tomorrow, you of the future, 
Though the deadly and sacrilegious war 

Even in a last long struggle crush us, 

Yet.not while the earth endures will there be forgotten 
Those men who died for the world, down there, 

At Liége. 


When Jefferson’s Home was Bequeathed 
to the United States 


J. G. RanpALL 


University of Illinois 


There has been in recent months a greatly revived interest 
in Monticello, the home of President Jefferson. Of all the 
colonial estates that have been preserved to us, this beautiful 
homestead stands next to Mount Vernon in the affections of 
the American people. Rising in simple dignity on its wooded 
hillside near Charlottesville, Virginia, the seat of the university 
which Jefferson founded, this noble mansion speaks eloquently 
of the genius of its builder and architect, and the further one 
probes into the history of its making, the more one is impressed 
with the extent to which these walls embody the unique person- 
ality of the founder. 

The movement which is now in progress to acquire Monti- 
cello and maintain it as a public memorial is based on the sound 
principle that in a man’s home one finds his personality to a 
far greater extent than in any kind of monument. It is a 
striking fact that while imposing national memorials have been 
built for Washington and Lincoln, for Grant, Garfield and Mc- 
Kinley, there iss no such memorial for Jefferson, though it 
would indeed be hard to pick a man whose impress upon Ameri- 
can life has exceeded that of the “Sage of Monticello.” To 
keep his home as a perpetual memorial would be more than to 
build a monument, for the most impressive pile of marble could 
not show us the man as would a visit to the home which he 
lovingly planned and built and which still seems pervaded with 
his living presence. 

This renewed attention to Monticello naturally carries us 
back over the history of the homestead since Jefferson’s death, 
and it is with one curious chapter of this history that the pres- 
ent article proposes to deal. It may not be generally known 
that the estate was once bequeathed “to the people of the 
United States.” The forgotten story of this unique bequest, 
and of the failure to make it effective, may now be worth re- 
calling, in view of the renewed importance of this whole subject. 
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Shortly after Jefferson’s death, the Monticello estate came 
into the possession of Uriah P. Levy of New York, a wealthy 
and benevolent naval captain who died in 1862. Being im- 
pressed with the conviction that Monticello as well as other 
property which he owned, should be devoted to some charitable 
purpose, he made the following provision in his will, which 
was executed in 1858: 

I give, devise and bequeath my farm and estate at Monticello in 
Virginia formerly belonging to President Thomas Jefferson, together 
with all the . . . residue of my estate, real, personal or mixed, not 
hereby disposed of . . . to the people of the United States, or such 
persons as Congress shall appoint to receive it . . . in trust for 
the sole . . . purpose of establishing and maintaining at the said 
farm of Monticello . . . an agricultural school for the purpose of 
educating as practical farmers tke children of the warrant officers of 
the United States-Navy whose fathers are dead. 

Agriculture seemed an excellent pursuit to this old sea 
fighter! From the age of twelve to sixteen these orphans were 
to be entirely supportd by the property and funds bequeathed. 
They were to be educated “in a plain way in the ordinary 
elementary branches to fit them for agricultural life,” and were 
to be brought up “to do all the usual work on a farm.” All 
that was necessary to feed the boys and their instructors was 
to be raised on the farm itself. In order to supply fuel and 
fencing, a two-hundred acre tract of woodland from the test- 
ator’s “Washington farm” in Albemarle county, Virginia, was 
also bequeathed. 

It was specified that the real and personal estate thus de- 
vised was not to be disposed of under any circumstances, but 
it was to be “held forever inviolate” for the maintenance of the 
proposed institution. Moneys and lands in New York were 
included in the trust thus created. 

There were other curious features of this will. If Congress 
should not accept the bequest, it was to pass to the “people of 
the State of Virginia,’ provided the legislature should accept 
it and carry out the trust. If not, then the property was to go 
to certain Portugese Hebrew congregations in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Richmond, and was to be used in that case 
for the agricultural education of the fatherless children of these 
societies, and of “similar children of any other denomination, 
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Hebrew or Christian.” If funds should remain after accom- 
plishing these purposes, the children of sergeant-majors in the 
United States army, and of seamen in the navy, were to be 
educated. The value of the property thus bequeathed, exclusive 
of Monticello itself, was estimated at about $300,000. 

It has been said that “where there’s a will there’s a law- 
suit.” In this case the suit was brought by the executors in 
order that the difficult questions of law might be settled, and the 
duties of the executors specified. All those interested were 
asked to appear, including the relatives, “the people of the 
United States if they choose to appear,” the people of Virginia, 
and the representatives of the Hebrew Societies. 

While the controversy over the bequest was pending in the 
courts of New York those phases of the matter which affected 
the people or government of the United States were considered 
by the Attorney General, Edward Bates. His opinion, which 
was not included in the published Opinions of the Attorneys 
General, is to be found in the Library of Congress, and was 
consulted in manuscript by the present writer. 

This opinion was dated March 29, 1864 and was directed 
to Vice-President Hamlin in response to a joint resolution of 
Congress, approved March 3, 1863. Inasmuch as the question 
of the validity of the-bequest was in litigation in New York, 
Mr. Bates was not ready “to advise the government to assume 
a trust which, beginning in troublesome and expensive contro- 
versies, may end in complete failure.” Even if the will should 
be sustained, he added that it was questionable “whether it is 
sound policy for the government to assume the execution of 
purely charitable trusts, however laudable their purpose and 
ample the funds provided for them.” 

After being heard at a special term and also at the general 
term of the Supreme Court of New York, the case was brought 
up to the New York Court of Appeals, and in an elaborate de- 
cision the will was declared invalid. (33 N. Y., 97). After 
stating that the bequest was void because of the uncertainty 
of the beneficiaries, and the lack of any definite donee that 
could be recognized in equity, the court reviewed the history 
of the law of charitable uses, both in England and in New 
York, and declared that a devise such as Levy made was illegal 
by the laws of that state. 
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The laws of the state took into view the great abuse that 
might result if large holdings of property were put in mortmain 
and forever withheld from the general uses of society. Instead 
of permitting every charitable bequest to be put into operation 
for all time, however absurd or eccentric the object, or how- 
ever extensive the property involved, the state pursued a policy 
by which charities were to be administered by incorporated 
bodies created under the authority of the legislature and under 
special restrictions as to the amount of property to be held, and 
the purposes to be promoted. For these and other reasons, the 
will was set aside, and the estate passed to the Levy heirs. 
The Monticello home was within a short time obtained by pur- 
chase by the present owner, Jefferson Levy. 

The legal points of the case closely resemble those involved 
in the munificent Girard bequest for the founding of an orphan 
home in Philadelphia. There were, however, some differences. 
The Girard bequest was to the mayor and aldermen of Phila- 
delphia, and a special act of the legislature was passed author- 
izing the city officials to assume the trust. Pennsylvania at this 
time lacked a law forbidding the bequeathing of property to be 
held in mortmain. In a learned opinion (2 Howard, 127) Jus- 
tice Story of the United States Supreme Court declared the 
Girard will valid. The Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
also comes to mind as an example of a trust created by a private 
bequest (in England) and accepted by Congress, though at the 
time this was done there were grave doubts of its propriety. 

The wisdom of creating any trust “in perpetuity” is subject 
to question, and in the case of Monticello it will be generally 
regarded as fortunate that the purposes of Captain Levy, com- 
mendable as they were, were not carried out. Such a disposal 
of Jefferson’s home would have defeated the worthy object 
which the Jefferson Memorial Foundation ably promoted— 
namely, the opening of Monticello to the public in the same 
way that Mt. Vernon is open. The story of this ineffective 
will, however, but emphasizes the public interest which attaches 
to Monticello, and the court was probably not unmindful of 
this public interest when it refused to allow the estate to be 
placed in mortmain for the promotion of a specialized, and 
somewhat eccentric, object. 
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There will be a far-reaching spiritual significance in the 
acquisition of Monticello. We Americans are a spendthrift 
people. Much of our vast wealth of soil, mineral and forest, 
has been uselessly squandered. We need perhaps a greater 
sense of attachment to the fine things of our past. Too many 
old fireplaces have been walled in to fit our more modern taste. 
Too many old houses of the past, erected in the days when 
masons and carpenters were master workmen, taking honest 
pride in their craftsmanship, have been torn down or defaced 
by remodeling. The structures that have replaced these digni- 
fied old buildings have too often belonged to what Henry 
Adams called the “late General Grant” period of American 
architecture. We honor ourselves by cherishing the great 
political traditions associated with the name of Jefferson, and 
in the same spirit we may keep his home for its artistic and 
inspirational value. 








The Legal Justification for Injunctions 
in Labor Disputes 


A.pHEeus T. Mason 
Trinity College 

At common law there were two remedies which might be 
invoked against an unlawful conspiracy on the part of laborers ; 
it could be punished criminally, and it might also give rise to a 
civil suit for damages by the parties injured. The courts 
regarded a secondary boycott, for instance, as an unlawful con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade, because it was an unlawful coercion 
of third parties to compel them to aid in a legitimate contest 
between employers and employees. More than that, the person 
whose trade was injured thereby was held to have a right of 
action for damages against the guilty parties. But the boycott 
is also criminal, and if the offence against the public is suffi- 
ciently serious, it may also be taken cognizance of by the crim- 
inal courts. So it is in the case of all other unlawful labor 
activities ; where the rights of third parties are unlawfully inter- 
fered with, the combination becomes a conspiracy which may 
be both actionable and indictable. 

Following the case of Commonwealth v. Hunt,? these two 
remedies were apparently adequate to cope with the damage or 
injury resulting from the acts of unlawful labor combinations. 
During the decade of the eighties, however, a most important 
innovation was introduced to remedy the injury growing out 
of industrial disputes. This was the period when the old notion 
of non-interference with the combination until a wrong was 
actually committed was discarded as inadequate ; and a proceed- 
ing was instituted in equity whereby a person apprehending 
injury to his property or business might obtain at once a 
restraining order preventing it or preserving the status quo until 
a determination of conflicting claims might be had. And what 
is more, only two years after the first injunction was issued in 
a labor case, there was embodied in the Sherman Anti-Trust 


1See Martin, “The Modern Law of Labor Unions,” sec. 93, and the cases 
there cited; Cooke, F. H., we Combinations, and Labor Unions, * ch. 17. 
2 Metcalf’s Reports, 11 (1842 
2 See 33 Am. Law Reg. and har. 609, on the inadequacy of both the civil and 
criminal remedy at law. 
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Act of 1890 a provision which specifically authorized the 
Attorney Genera! to institute all necessary proceedings in 
equity to prevent and restrain violations of the Act. Because 
of the fact that this Act embraced labor organizations, as well 
as industrial trusts, this particular provision has had a very 
important bearing on labor activities. Indeed, it is unquestion- 
ably true that the institution of this extraordinary remedy in 
labor controversies, whether under the Sherman Act or at com- 
mon law, resulting in what has been called an invasion of the 
inalienable and constitutional rights of laborers, is at the basis 
of labor’s most bitter resentment against our courts at the 
present time. 

A recent spokesman for organized labor—Mr. John P. 
Frey—has even gone so far as to declare that “the American 
courts of equity had no English precedents to justify them in 
the issuance of labor injunctions ;” and the judicial theory that 
the right to do business is a property right, Mr. Frey holds up 
to ridicule as an outrageous legal innovation for the sole pur- 
pose of justifying the labor injunction. To the lawyer, on the 
hand, such a view is unthinkable. The jurisdiction of the equity 
courts, he believes, is well established and cannot be properly 
disputed. In view of this wide divergence of opinion concern- 
ing a matter of such vast importance, it seems desirable to 
inquire briefly into the nature and limitations of equity juris- 
diction and the precedents for its use in industrial disputes. 
The following is devoted to a consideration of this question. 

Admittedly, the only ground on which the use of injunctions 
in labor disputes could find justification was that of the pro- 
tection which it afforded property in cases where the injury 
sustained could not be adequately remedied at law. It was 
recognized, moreover, that equity jurisdiction could not be 
invoked to punish crimes; nor could it be resorted to in such a 
way as to curtail personal rights.5 Clearly these limitations 
have to be taken care of before the labor injunction can be 
justified even from a legal point of view. 

In the first place, since the only excuse for a proceeding in 
equity is the protection of property, it was necessary to show 


*Frey, John P., “The Labor Injunction,” p. 27. 
®See High on Injunctions, pp. 2, 3, 15, 16, 20, 24. 
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that the employer had a property right at stake before he could 
seek the protection of an equity court. More than that, since 
it was the employer’s right to do business that was ordinarily 
assailed in the course of a labor dispute, it was necessary that 
the courts come to regard the employer’s right to do business as 
a property right, and worthy of protection as such, before a 
case would lie in equity. Therefore, the first question which 
this subject presents is: Can a man’s right to do business, or 
the good-will of his business, be properly regarded as a property 
right ? 

One of the first expressions of opinion on this subject 
appears in Mr. Justice Bradley’s dissenting opinion in the 
Slaughter House Cases,® which arose under the first section of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 


“This right,” the opinion reads, “to choose one’s calling is an essential 
part of that liberty which it is the object of government to protect; and 
a calling when chosen, is a man’s property and right. Liberty and 
property are not protected where these rights are arbitrarily assailed.” 


This statement admits of no doubt as to Justice Bradley’s 
conception of the nature of a man’s right to do business. It is 
a property right, and the owner thereof is, therefore, entitled 
to all the protection which adheres to the owner of tangible 
property. It was not until several years later, however, that 
this notion was manifested in court’s decisions, involving labor 
controversies. But during the eighties, a decade in which 
strikes and boycotts, of the violent and coercive type, were 
particularly rife, the courts did begin to identify “business” 
and “good-will” with property, and as a consequence, the 
assertion of the right of the employer to carry on his busi- 
ness, unhindered by picketing and boycotting, naturally and 
necessarily followed. 

In this development the way was paved for the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes, the doctrine of restraint of trade 
was placed in the foreground, and the advent of equity juris- 
diction in industrial disputes,—incidentally the third remedy 
that might be had against illegal conspiracies on the part of 
labor combinations,—was an accomplished fact. 


®16 Wall., 36. See also Barr v. Essex Trades Council, 53 N. J. Eq. 101; 34 
Am. Law Rev. p. 164, sec. 4; Eddy on Combinations, Vol. i, pp. 402-412. 
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Conceding, then, that the right to do business is a property 
right, as indeed we must, since the very fact that the courts 
have entertained actions for damages, on the complaints of 
employers against laborers, is itself an admission of it, let us 
now examine the circumstances in which a court of equity 
might assert its jurisdiction to secure the protection of the 
property rights involved in a labor dispute. 

Certainly not all property rights which are necessarily 
infringed in the course of a labor controversy can find protec- 
tion either in the courts of law or equity, for the reason that the 
relationship existing between employer and employee may, in 
a certain sense, be regarded as that of competitors.7 Obviously, 
the interests of the employer and employee are necessarily con- 
flicting, for just as it is the first interest of the employer to get 
his employees as cheaply as possible, so it is the primary pur- 
pose of the wage earner to secure the highest wage, and the 
most favorable conditions which he can command.® In view 
of this competitive relationship existing between the employer 
and employee, it has long been recognized that organized labor 
may, in the pursuit of its normal right to labor, occasion an 
employer great loss and inconvenience, without having its acts 
condemned as illegal.® For instance, when the demands for 
increased wages, shorter hours, or some other legitimate advan- 
tage were refused by. the employer, the loss occasioned him by 
the workmen who combined to strike has been held to be with- 
out a remedy, simply because the combination did not transcend 
its normal right to work, or to quit work.!° 

The same is true of traders engaged in commerce. Here, 
however, the normal operation of competition is that of keep- 
ing away, or depriving rivals of patronage by inducements 
offered the trading public. A case in point came before the 
~~? See 20 Harvard Law Rev. “Critical Issues in Labor Litigation,” especially 


Part 3, p. 429 and pp. 357-363. 


’“Tt is now coming to be acknowledged,” says Jeremiah Smith, “that in a con- 
troversy between employers and workmen in respect to wages, hours, etc., both 
parties have the rights of business competitors, in the broad sense. There is a 
conflict of temporal interests between buyers and sellers of labor; in general, ‘what- 
ever one party gains the other loses’.” Jbid., p. 356, 357. 

® See especially on this point Judge Taft’s opinion in Moores & Co. v. Bricklayer’s 
Union, 23 Wkly. Law Bul. 48; Cooke, op. cit., chs. VII and VIII; Taft, “The 
Anti-Trust Act and the Supreme Court, » chs. 1 and 2. 

% See Eddy’s classification of “the rights of labor,” and note es ogg f the 
nature of the qualification imposed on these rights, Eddy, op. cit., Vol in Ree 
463, 464; Cf. also, Doremus v. Hennesey, 176, 111, 608; 20 Harvard tt Rev. 
276, “Critical Issues in Labor Litigations.” 
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House of Lords in 1891, under the title of Mogul Steamship 
Co. v. McGregor.1+ Here an associated body of traders sought 
to obtain the whole of a limited Chinese trade by offering 
exceptional and favorable inducements to customers who would 
deal exclusively with them. The terms offered were indeed so 
favorable that the company was, for a time, trading at a loss, 
and but for the object and expectation of driving their com- 
petitors out of business, and keeping the trade to themselves, 
they would not have given such terms. The plantiff’s business, 
being seriously curtailed by these competitive methods, claimed 
damages and an injunction to restrain the defendants from con- 
tinuing the alleged wrongful acts. 

A unanimous court, however, denied the injunction and 
held that the combination was not illegal in the sense that it 
was actionable or indictable, on the ground that it was not 
shown that the object of the association was unlawful, nor that 
the means used for its attainment were contrary to law. On 
the contrary the court ruled that the act of the defendants, 
which caused the injury complained of, was a legitimate com- 
petitive method, namely, that of offering special inducements 
to the public in order to advance their own trade.12, But Lord 
Bramwell, in a obiter statement, quoted from Sir William Erle, 
made it clear that if the end of the defendant’s agreement had 
been that of a malicious intent to injure the plaintiff’s trade, or 
illegal means had been resorted to in the prosecution of their 
right to trade, they would have gone beyond their right to trade, 
and their acts would have constituted an unlawful obstruction 
of the right of the plaintiffs to a free course of trade. And 

1L, R. 23, O. B. D. 598, Eddy, op. cit., p. 177 et seq. 

%21t must not be thought, however, that the contract here in question was in 
reasonable restraint of trade in the sense that it would have been enforceable 
between the parties to it. On the contrary, as the judges conceded, the contract 
was unenforceable and void at Common law. See, Taft, W. H., “The Anti Trust 
Act and the Supreme Court,” p. 20. It is also important to note that a distinction 
is to be made between a restraint of trade imposed by a combination which is 
actionable and one which is merely not enforceable and void; a distinction which 
was well stated by Georgia case as follows: > : 

“Suppose that a number of merchants should agree to fix the price of certain 
goods, and not to sell below that price; if there were no statute on the subject, 
and the case rested on the common law, the agreement would simply be non- 
enforceable; but if they went further, and agreed that, if any other merchant sold 
at a less price, they would force him to their terms, or drive away those dealing 
with him, by violence, threats, or boycotting, it would cease to be a mere non- 
enforceable contract, and if, in its execution, damages proximately resulted to 
such other merchant, he would have a right of action.” Brown & Allen v. Jacobs 
Pharmacy Co., 115 Ga. 429, 437, (1909). This same rule applies to combinations 


of labor in restraint of trade. See 23 Harvard Law Rev. 531, “Criminal Con- 
spiracies in Restraint of Trade” from which the above quotation is taken. 
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Lord Coleridge suggests in the same case that the proper rem- 
edy for such interference would be an injunction, if it could 
be made out to the satisfaction of the court that irreparable 
injury would likely accrue to the plaintiffs. 

Now we come to the question of the relief to which the 
employer is entitled in a case where organized labor exceeds 
the limit of its “normal right to labor.” The first case in which 
a writ of injunction was involved, that of Springhead Spinning 
Co. v. Riley (English) ,1* will illustrate this point. In this case 
the defendants, officers of a trade union, gave notice to work- 
men by placards, advertisements, etc., that they were not to hire 
themselves to the plaintiffs. The plaintiffs requested an injunc- 
tion against these acts, alleging that workmen were intimidated, 
and that the “good-will” of their business was seriously injured. 

Vice Chancellor Malins, who delivered the opinion of the 
court, perceived, at the outset, that the acts of the defendants 
amounted to a conspiracy, which was’ itself a crime; and that if 
nothing more than a crime was involved in the case, the court 
would be without jurisdiction. But that was not the case. The 
acts of the defendants did not stop at crime; they also involved 
the destruction of property. So, on the basis of these facts, the 
law was laid down which has since formed the precedent for 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes. It reads as follows: 


The proper function of a court of equity “is to protect property, and 
it will interfere by injunction to stay any proceeding, whether connected 
with crime or not, which go to the immediate or tend to the ultimate 


destruction of property or to make it less valuable or comfortable for 
use or occupation.”™ 


%L. R. 6 Eq. 551 (1868). 


14 Mr. Frey erroneously contends in his recent book on “The Labor Injunction,” 
pp. 21-22, that the case of Springhead Spinning Co. v. Riley was overthrown by 
the case ‘of Prudential Ins. Co. v. Knott R. 10 ch. App. 142. The truth of the 
matter is, however, that it was V. C. Malin’s dictum regarding the power of a court 
of equity to enjoin a criminal libel as such, rather than the court’s authority to 
issue an injunction against strikin workmen to prevent irreparable damage to 
property, to which the latter court objected Indeed the quotation which Mr. Frey 
gives from the latter case, for the purpose of showing that the Springhead case 
was overruled thereby is ‘proof of his error: “The Court of Chancery had no 
jurisdiction to restrain the publication of a libel as such, even if it should = 
injurious to property.” This clearly explains how J. Allen could say in Sherry v 
Perkins, 147 Mass. 212, that “some of the language in Springhead Spinning Co. v. 
Riley has been criticised, but the decision has not been overruled.” See, in this 
connection, 34 Am. Law Rev. pp. 180, 181, particularly the footnotes, and Eddy, 
op. cit. footnotes, pp. 1080, 1081. 

Nor was the purpose of the Trades Dispute Act of 1906, as Mr. Frey contends, 
to deny Courts of Equity the power to issue injunctions in labor disputes. The 
object ‘of this statute, on the contrary, was to revise the substantive law of torts, as 


it had been declared in the Taff-Vale Case, A. C. 1901, 426, making the funds of a 
labor union liable to seizure. 
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The conclusions to be deducted from this case are analagous 
to our observations in connection with the case of the traders. 
There was no repudiation of the right of laborers to exercise 
their normal right to labor, any more than there was a denial 
of the normal operation of competition in the Mogul case; but 
there was an objection to a conspiracy among laborers for the 
purpose of injuring the employers’ property or actually doing 
damage thereto in pursuance of a combination by coercive or 
intimidating means.15 Such a combination amounted to an 
unlawful restraint of trade in the same sense that the acts of 
the defendants in the Mogul case would have been an unlawful 
restraint of trade, had they either conspired maliciously to rob 
the plaintiffs of their trade, or used means of violence, obstruc- 
tion or intimidation toward that end.1° And, as an unlawful 
restraint of trade, in the sense that it was actuated by malice 
or prosecuted by criminal means, the agreement of the defend- 
ants constituted a criminal conspiracy which was both indictable 
and actionable. That fact, however, did not preclude any other 
remedy. Recourse might also be had to a court of equity, the 
court ruled, despite the fact that a crime was involved, provided 
it could be shown that an irreparable injury to property was 
likely to accrue from the plaintiff’s acts. 

In this, then, we have the key to the lawyer’s explanation of 
the use of injunctions in labor disputes. The doctrine of crim- 
inal conspiracy is of particular importance, and the fact that 
that doctrine is still in vogue in this country, and that conspiracy 
is almost invariably involved in injunction cases, allows the 
lawyer to explain away many, if not all the legal objections to 
equity jurisdiction in industrial disputes. The injunction has 
not been and cannot be properly invoked in cases where laborers 

38 “Any union,” says Eddy, “in pursuance of its own lawful ends may do many 
things the incidental effect of which is to inflict loss bo others (without givin 
rise to a cause of action). A very slight damage will give rise to a cause o 


action (however) if such damage, however slight, is the result of a combination 
the express object of which is to inflict that damage.” Eddy, op. cit. p. 463. 


6 After declaring that a merchant may lawfully compete with another by reduc- 
ing prices, even though the avowed intention is to drive the other out of business, 
Mr. —_— Bowen says: 

“No man, whether trader or not, can, however, justly damage another in his 
commercial business by fraud or misrepresentation. intimidation. obstructions and 
molestation are forbidden. So is the intentional procurement of a violation of indi- 
pg rights, contractual or other, assuming always that there is no just cause 
or it 


1 Harvard Law Rev. 237; 19 Quarterly Law Revy., p. 182, see especially note 
6. 
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are exercising their legitimate right to labor, their right of 
patronage, or their right of employment, against their rival or 
opponent.!7 When they transcend these rights, however, when 
they are actuated by a desire to gratify a feeling of ill-will 
toward others, or employ criminal means in the attainment of 
a legitimate object, they at once infringe the right of third 
parties to pursue their own trade; an illegal restraint of trade 
is committed, and a criminal conspiracy is involved.1® It is 
usually at this point that a restraining order is requested. But, 
someone objects, a conspiracy is a crime for which there is both 
a civil and criminal remedy at law; and, furthermore, the pun- 
ishment of crime is not the province of equity courts. It is 
true, the courts answer, that it is not the office of a court of 
equity to restrain a crime as such, but the court “will interfere 
to prevent acts amounting to crime, if they do not stop at crime, 
but also go to the destruction of property,” which if allowed to 
continue would result in irreparable damages. 

The mere fact that criminal acts were involved, therefore, 
did not offer a formidable obstacle to equity jurisdiction, pro- 
vided it could be shown that the acts of the defendants would 
entail damages that could not be satisfied by an action at law. 
Nor have the cases been numerous in which this proviso has 
been so convincingly supported that the courts would decide 
adversely to the employer and deny his request for an injunc- 
tion. This has been true for three reasons: First, because the 
wrong-doers were so numerous that reparation in damages 


17Cf. Taft, op. cit. pp. 22, 23, 24. 

18 Judge Harlan’s modification of the injunction issued by Judge Jenkins in the 
Northern Pacific case (Arthur v. Oakes, infra,) is an excellent illustration of this 
point. 

Judge Jenkins (Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., 60 Fed. Repts., 803,) granted an 
injunction enjoining workmen from acts directly interfering with the receiver’s 
property in the railroad, and attempts by force or iniimidation to interfere with rail- 
road employees or those seeking employment, and, in addition, two other classes 
of acts: (1) Combining and conspiring to quit the service, with or without notice, 
with the object and intent of crippling the property and embarrassing the operation 
of the railroad and (2) from so quitting the service, with or without notice, as to 
cripple the property or prevent or hinder the operation of the road. These last 
classes of acts were objected to and an appeal was made to the Circuit Court, 
where Justice Harlan moved to strike out the acts enjoined under No. 2, allowing 

Yo. 1 to stand. Justifying his decision, he said: 

The right of “a body of employees affected by the proposed reduction ‘of wages 
to demand given rates of compensation as a condition of their remaining in the 
service, was as absolute and perfect as was the right of the receivers to fix the 
rate they were willing to pay. “But,” he said, “that is a very different matter 
from a combination and a conspiracy among employees, with the object and intent 
not simply of quitting the service of the receivers because of the reduction in 
wages, but of crippling the property in their hands and embarrassing the operation 
of the railroad.” (Arthur v. Oakes, 63 Fed. Repts. 310 (1894). 
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could not be obtained without the necessity of prosecuting a 
multiplicity of actions at law; secondly, because in almost all 
cases of boycotting by labor unions, the defendants wereol- 
vent, so that any judgment against them would be fruitless; 
and finally, because the damage sustained would be conjectural 
and therefore difficult to estimate.1® 

But the objection most frequently raised against the use of 
injunctions in labor disputes, namely, that it has been employed 
to curtail personal rights in general, and freedom of speech in 
particular, still remains to be considered. It is here that an 
appreciation of the effect of the doctrine of conspiracy on the 
labor injunction is most important, for the courts have time 
and again answered this objection by merely saying, there can 
be no proper exercise of personal or individual rights in pur- 
suance of an unlawful conspiracy.2° This is a fact that labor 
sympathizers have overlooked in almost every instance.24_ They 
have failed to perceive that, upon the basis of this doctrine, acts 
not of themselves unlawful may properly be enjoined in a labor 
dispute for the reason that “the most innocent and constitu- 
tionally protected acts may be a step in a criminal plot, and if 
it is a step in a plot neither its innocence nor the constitution 
is sufficient to prevent the punishment of the plot by law.’22 

This was precisely the view taken of the legal basis for 
equity jurisdiction in labor cases by the three courts?? which 
first ruled on the subject in this country. These were all boy- 
cotting cases, in which parading with banners, and solicitations 
in a threatening and intimidating manner were involved; and, 
in all three, an injunction was granted on the ground that the 
combination in question had gone beyond it normal right to 


1934 Am. Law Rev. 161; see also 33 Am. Law Rev. and Reg. (N. S.) pp. 612, 
613. 


2% Referring to the objection that free speech and right of assembly had been 
enjoined by the injunction issued in the case of Thomas v. Cincinnati R, R. Case, 
62 Fed. 803, (1894) Judge Taft says: “It would be strange indeed, if that right 
(free speech) could be used to sustain the carrying out of such an unlawful and 
criminal conspiracy as we have seen this to be. It never has been supposed to 
protect one from prosecution or suits for slander, or from any of the many 
malicious and tortious injuries which the agency of the tongue has been so often 
employed to inflict.” See also Aikens v. Wis., 195, U. S. 206; Gompers v. Buck 
Stove & Range Co., 221 U. S. 

21Mr. Frey’s book on “The Labor Injunction” is a striking illustration of this 
fact. Mr. Frey vigorously objects to the principle whereby acts not of themselves 
unlawful are enjoined in labor disputes, but he omits a discussion of the con- 
spiracy doctrine on which this principle is based. 

2 Aikens v. Wis., 195 U. S. 206. 


23 Sherry v. Perkins, 147 Mass. 212; Brace v.-Evans, 5 Pa. Co., ct. 163 
(1888); Casey v. Cin. Typographical Union, 45 Fed. Rep. 135 
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labor as well as its right of patronage, and had entered into a 
conspiracy to injure the employers’ property, which, if con- 
tinued, would be irreparable. However undesirable, therefore, 
equity jurisdiction in labor disputes may be the English pre- 
cedents, which form the basis for our American labor cases, 
cannot be questioned. 












The South Carolina Middle Country at the 
End of the Eighteenth Century 


D. Hucer Bacot 
Knox College 

The middle region of South Carolina is the stretch of rolling 
territory, extending from the swampy, flooded tidewater belt 
to the fall line of the rivers, where commences the hilly 
and clayey region of the piedmont, which in turn extends to the 
Appalachian mountain system. Like the up-country it was a 
frontier, isolated, poor and squalid, in the eighteenth century, 
although it was destined to speedy improvement with the ex- 
tension of cotton planting, and with the location of the state 
capital at Columbia. With the advance of the plantation sys- 
tem, it was to grow in wealth and population, was to support 
the ideals of the tidewater, and was to play an increasingly 
important part in state politics and in the later agitation which 
led to nullification and secession. Hence a study of its early 
history, of which little has been written, may seem worth while. 

At the time of the Revolution, the middle country was in 
general less advanced than the up-country, but marked improve- 
ments were soon to appear. As in other parts of the state, 
cattle roamed through the forests. Corn, potatoes, peas, wheat, 
together with some other food products, were grown. Indigo, 
wheat, and corn were the only staples of importance for outside 
sale. The agricultural methods employed were very simple. 
Commenting on this, one writer asserted : 

“As to the preparation of the land for maize, wheat, barley, 
etc., it is nearly similar; they take a piece of fresh land, and 
plant it perhaps with indigo, which it yields as long as any 
heart remains sufficient in the soil for that exhausting crop; 
then they plant it with wheat or Indian corn, and afterwards 
with barley; and when it will yield nothing any longer, they 
leave it to itself, and treat other pieces in succession in the 
same manner.’”! 

Sandy in parts, covered with long miles of pine forests, 
and sparsely populated, the middle region was an uninteresting 


1 American Husbandry, by an American, I, p. 449. 
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stretch of territory in the eighteenth century. Crudeness and 
squalid poverty were characteristics of most of its inhabitants. 
Writing in 1795, Robert Goodloe Harper stated that settle- 
ments had been gradually extended from the low country to 
this region, first hunters, then raisers of cattle, and lastly cul- 
tivators. By then it was realized, 

“That all things taken together, the advantage of cattle and 
hogs, the ease of clearing and tillage, the greater vicinity to 
navigation, the value and light carriage of the exports, the 
superior security against dry seasons, less labour will procure 
an abundant subsistence here than in the rich clay lands of the 
upper country.” 

Twenty years earlier it had been asserted that though in- 
fertile this area could be used for growing corn and peas and 
in some places, rice, but that the chief product was indigo, al- 
though the soil was not specially well adapted to that pro- 
duction. 

Various travelers depict the dreariness of the interior coun- 
try. A typical account is by Michaux, who journeyed from 
Columbia to Charleston in 1802, and wrote a description as 
follows: 

In all this territory “the road lies over a flat country, sandy 
and arid in summer, though in the autumn and winter it is so 
covered with water, that, in some place, the horses, are up to 
their mid-legs for a space of eight or ten miles. Every two or 
three miles there is a miserable loghouse on the road, sur- 
rounded by small fields of maize, the weak stems of which 
seldom rise above five or six feet, and, after the second crop, 
do not yield more than four or five bushels per acre.’’ 

About three years later, Hon. Jonathan Mason, a New Eng- 
lander, passed through the region about Statesburg and wrote 
a description oi it. According to him, this country was dreary, 
poverty-stricken, and almost uninhabited. Except for a few 
planters of means, “where there are people they live worse 
than their cattle.” Thirty-five miles from Statesburg he came 
to “a miserable hut owned by a Mr. Price” who was eighty-five 
years old and had twenty-four children by two wives, the 


2 Observation on the North American Land Company, p. 144. 
% American Husbandry, by an American, I, p. 386. 
*F. A. Michaux, Travels to the Westward of the Alleghany Mountains, p. 328. 
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youngest child being eight years old. Eleven of these lived 
with him, and they had plenty of land “without the necessaries 
of life; they were as dirty as the beasts” and had nothing to 
give Mason and his party, or any comfortable accommodations 
to provide.5 

Down to the present time wretched log cabins are to be 
found in this region, with one or two rooms, chimneys made of 
clay and pine straw, and shingle roofs. While, for the most 
part, they are tenanted by negroes, whites are the occupants of 
some. But industrial development is producing great changes. 

Lord Cornwallis’s smart troopers must have sighed for the 
gaieties of Charleston when they were marching through this 
country and preparing to meet the army of General Gates at 
Camden. Very different and more prosperous, although still 
monotonous in appearance, must it have seemed to Sherman’s 
soldiers as they swept northward from Savannah, triumphant 
and invincible to the last remnants of Confederate military 
power. But there was some variation to the monotony, and the 
general poverty was relieved by the atmosphere of prosperity 
in evidence at Orangeburg and Camden, which dated back to 
colonial times, and by the newly founded Columbia whose con- 
struction commenced shortly before the spread of cotton 
growing. 

Ramsay gives a satisfactory account of Orangeburg, which 
was just a small farmers’ town, founded by German emigrants 
about 1735. By 1808, of course, cotton was the principal crop, 
but it is interesting to learn that indigo was still grown there 
and shipped to Charleston for sale. Also some rice was planted 
on well watered lands, although Orangeburg District was miles 
away from the tidewater rice region. Cotton seed and swamp 
mud were used for manure. There were some fine peach, apple, 
and plum orchards in the district. Also in some parts cattle 
and sheep throve. The population had been growing rapidly 
and prospering, especially since 1790. Various lumber and grist 
mills were in operation. Mosi of the planters carried on do- 
mestic manufacture of cotton goods, often with a mixture of 
wool, which they used for clothing their families and slaves. 
Some of them owned as many as sixty or seventy blacks. In- 


* Hon. Jonathan Mason, Extracts from a Diary of, p. 28. 
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terest was taken in schools. Methodists, Baptists, and Pres- 
byterians predominated in religion® This gives us a pleasing 
picture of a prosperous farmers’ country and town, but its ad- 
vancement had only been marked since the beginning of cotton 
culture. 

Of Camden more may be written than of Orangeburg, for 
it was larger and of more importance. The town was founded 
about 1750 by a colony of Quakers from Ireland. Flour mills 
were established there during the colonial period and rebuilt 
after the Revolution. Pottery works were also opened by an 
Englishman in colonial times, and the town flourished, until the 
Revolution checked its growth. After that struggle it was a 
long time in regaining prosperity. The Quakers decreased in 
numbers, until there were none left by the nineteenth century. 
In 1789 Reverend Roschen, a Lutheran minister, stated that 
it was “very handsomely built, containing about thirty houses.”’* 
Just seven years later a Methodist missionary described it as 
“a tolerable town containing about two hundred houses,’® 
which would seem to indicate a rapid growth. On the eve of 
the Revolution an English traveler visited the place and wrote: 
“Camden is a place of considerable commerce, and is im- 
proving very fast, but I do not think it meriting the pains, 
fatigue, and trouble, I have taken to see it, for I can discover 
nothing particularly remarkable, either in the town, or in the 
country around it.” Indian corn, rice, and indigo were raised 
in the vicinity . . . “ the plantations and settlements” 
(are) “formed only upon the side of the rivers and water- 
courses. The inhabitants are a feeble race, of a tawney, or yel- 
lowish hue . . .; but many of the rice and indigo planters 
in this neighbourhood are very gay and opulent. Even the 
negroes are shrivelled” and worth little more than 50% of the 
value of those of Virginia.® 

Drayton tells us that Camden was the chief town in Ker- 
shaw District, situated upon pleasant rising grounds just one 
mile eastward of the Wateree River. It was regularly laid out, 
with streets intersecting each other at right angles, and having a 





® Ramsay, History of South Carolina, II, pp. 584-589. 

™ Bernheim, History of the Lutheran Church, p. 320. 

8 Shipp, History of Methodism in South Carolina, p. 284. 

®*jJ. F. D. Smyth, A Tour in the United States of America, I, p. 202. 
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public square at the centre. Incorporated by a legislative en- 
actment of 1791, Camden was regulated by an intendant and 
four wardens elected each year. Containing about two hundred 
houses, it was somewhat larger than Granby and like the latter 
was one of the fall line trading towns of the South described 
by Professor Phillips, being at the head of navigation of the 
Wateree. Nearby were three excellent flour mills, which pro- 
moted wheat culture in the surrounding country, in the Wax- 
haws, and even in North Carolina.1° Other points of interest 
deserving notice are that there were Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Baptist churches in the community, that it was an im- 
portant business centre, being one of the largest inland towns 
in the state, and that it had easy and direct water communi- 
cation with Charleston by way of the Santee Canal, and earlier 
around by sea from Georgetown, being thus the natural com- 
mercial outlet for an extensive region in both Carolinas. There 
were mill seats in the neighborhood and an abundance of the 
best material for the construction of river craft. Testimony to 
one of its interests is furnished by an act passed in December, 
1795, “to provide for the Barreling and Packing of Beef and 
Pork, for exportation, at the towns of Chatham, Camden, and 
Vienna.”11 “Camden built boats” often went down the rivers 
to Charleston, laden with corn, indigo, tobacco, and other up 
country products. A significant picture of the changes wrought 
in this locality during the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
was given by a writer in the Pendleton, S. C., Messenger in 
1828, who testified to the effects of cotton culture. This article 
is as follows: 

“Until the mania for the excessive growth of Cotton had 
reached its height, the picture was not overcharged. For, at a 
period when the upper part of Camden did not exist, and in 
fact was divided from its lower by a morass, (now York 
street), it is said to be a fact, that there were packed up and 
shipped on account of the merchants, fully 3000 barrels of 
Pork. Besides these 3000 there was a great amount shipped 
by the planters in their own boats to Charleston. This was all 
produced to the eastward of Camden, then, however, limited in 


% Drayton, A View of South Carolina, p. 210. 
11 Journals of the House of Representatives of S. C., 1795, p. 229. 
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their produce, in consequence of their swamps not being so ex- 
tensively cleared as at present. The Flour was all brought 
from Lancaster, York, etc. . . and Mecklenburgh, North 
Carolina. Other provisions were correspondingly cheap. 

“The respectable farmer clothed in his own homespun, rid- 
ing his own horse, and bringing his own produce to market, 
then occupied the place now usurped by the convict negro of 
Virginia and North Carolina. Cotton has purchased him out, 
placed two negro slaves in his place, driven him to the wilds of 
the West, and here we are, in a state of distress and confusion, 
as great as our power to be, in the enjoyment of luxury and 
abundance. . .”!2 

This sounds like a lament for “the good old times” by one 
who objected to slavery and who had no enthusiasm for the 
utterances of Dr. Thomas Cooper and the champions of nulli- 
fication. That such an article could have been written in the 
fateful year of the “bill of abominations,” not so very long be- 
fore the Webster-Hayne debate, and when South Carolina was 
becoming a centre of bitter disaffection, strikes me as significant, 
both from an economic and from a political standpoint. Need- 
less to say, Pendleton is just a few miles from the estate of 
John C. Calhoun. 

But to return from the period of commercial and agricul- 
tural stagnation, when the state was beginning “to calculate the 
value of the Union,” to that in which. it was prosperous and 
patriotic. Hardly had the struggles of the Revolution ended 
and “the tread of British sentinels’ feet’’ ceased to be heard, 
before the up country, already growing in population, began 
to clamor for the removal of the capital from Charleston. A 
central location was deemed wise, and we can also fancy that 
the sober Presbyterian farmers of the interior desired to lessen 
the influence of the aristocratic, Episcopal tidewater, as well as 
that of Charleston itself. When the legislative session ended 
in March, 1785, it was announced that the hardest fought battle 
had been over the question of a new capital or a continuation 
of Charleston in that capacity.1% Just about a year later the 
House and Senate balloted for the election of five commis- 


2 The Pendleton, S. C., Messenger, August 20, 1828. 
% The Columbian Herald, (Charleston, S. C.), March 28, 1785. 
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sioners who should purchase land and build the town of Colum- 
bia. These commenced their work during 1787, and by the 
middle of November of that year “the foundation-stone of the 
new state-house in Columbia was laid. This building is in- 
tended to be 130 feet by 60, only one story high; and the builder 
has engaged to finish it in three months.”4 On April 14th fol- 
lowing, news was brought from Columbia that “nearly fifty 
houses were building, and the first story of the state house is 
already finished.”!5 According to the legislative enactment of 
March 22, 1786, Columbia was to be the state capital when the 
public buildings there should be completed, and on December 
1, 1789, all public records should be moved thence from Charles- 
ton, except tiiose relating to property in Charleston, George- 
town, and Beaufort Districts..*6 Thus the state records were 
taken to Columbia during 1789, by which time the town was 
gradually taking form. In January, 1790, the first session of 
the legislature met there, and the state constitution was com- 
pleted and ratified on June 3d of the same year. Yet this “was 
more properly a division of the government,” for the principal 
officers continued to live in Charleston. The governor was 
never obliged to be at Columbia, except when the legislature 
was in session. The supreme court was held there but a few 
days in the year. And the offices of the secretary, the treas- 
urer, and the surveyor-general were divided at much expense 
between the two cities.17 The central location of Columbia, 
the later establishment of the state college there, its being at 
the head of navigation on the Congaree, and the commerce at- 
tracted thither, gave it a sure but not a rapid growth. As early 
as September, 1790, a stage was operated between Charleston 
and the capital. Also a newspaper, the Columbia Gazette, was 
being published. The publisher of this sent out riders to take 
his paper every two weeks to all parts of the upper country. 
He claimed to have many subscribers, which would make his 
columns very profitable to advertisers.1* And so this simple 
little country town took the place of the wealthy commercial 


4% The City Gazette (Charleston, S. C.), November 17, 1787. 
13 Ibid, April 14, 1788. 

16 Cooper, Statutes of South Carolina, V, p. 102. 

17 The City Gazette, (Charieston, S. C.), August 15, 1794, 
18 Tbid, September 28, 1790. 
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metropolis as the state’s capital. Here was testimony to the 
prevalence of American democracy in South Carolina, as in 
New York or Massachusetts or Virginia. And just about the 
same time when Abigail Adams was losing her way in the 
woods, while driving from Baltimore to the newly established 
Federal city of Washington, the rich and elegant Charles Pinck- 
ney was intriguing at Columbia to get farmer votes which 
would help secure the election of Thomas Jefferson to the 
presidency. An interesting comment on the frontier spirit by 
Ralph Izard made a few years earlier may deserve notice at 
this point: 

“Our governments tend too much to democracy. A handi- 
craftsman thinks an apprenticeship necessary to make him ac- 
quainted with his business. But our back countrymen are of 
opinion that a politician may be born of such (sic) as well as 
a poet.””19 

More might be written to give a picture of the rustic sim- 
plicity of Columbia. Michaux describes it as having not over 
two hundred houses, nearly all of them being “constructed of 
planks, and painted grey or yellow.” Though very few of them 
were over two stories in height, yet as a whole they presented 
an agreeable appearance. Except during the session of the 
legislature, the town derived no especial advantage from being 
the capital of the state. Those upper country people who did 
not care to transport their produce to:Charleston, stopped at 
Columbia and disposed of it at the ten or twelve stores of that 
community. The town was laid off on a regular plan, with 
streets intersecting each other at right angles, which has lasted 
down to the present. Drayton gives an engraving of the plain, 
one story, wooden state house, with several large trees around 
it, and a clay road leading off into the distance, flanked by crude 
frame houses. It was located on a ridge of high land about 
three-quarters of a mile from the Congaree, and nearly three 
hundred feet above the level of that river. He estimates the 
houses at not more than eighty or one hundred in number. 
Legislative sessions produced gaiety, but at other times there 
was a quiet and silence altogether foreign to a trading centre 
of any importance. Yet loaded wagons from the upper country 





“Ww. C. Ford, Some Letters of Ralph Izard, p. 6. 
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were constantly arriving amid dust and clatter, which roused 
some business activity. As early as 1800 a Mr. Benjamin War- 
ing was successful in attempts to raise grapes and make wine 
of a flavor like Sicily wine. Also he erected an oil mill there, 
by which a half gallon of oil could be extracted from a bushel 
of cotton seed. A Mr. Stephene Brown established a rope- 
walk just outside the town, which stimulated the growing of 
hemp.?® By an act of 1798 “commissioners of the streets” 
were created with the power of making regulations concerning 
streets, public wells, and markets. A legislative enactment of 
December 19, 1805, incorporated the city. We can picture the 
dusty, sleepy country town, with its red clay roads and fine 
green trees, with the blazing sun overhead, and to one side the 
foaming yellow Congaree sweeping down to the low country. 

Three miles from Columbia on the opposite or southern side 
of the Congaree was Granby. As Drayton describes Camden 
as being somewhat larger than Granby, we may conclude that 
the latter town was in turn of greater size than Columbia. The 
main point of interest to note about Granby is that it was, next 
to Camden, the chief depot in the state of upper country pro- 
duce. River boats of seventy tons burden frequently left that 
place for Charleston laden with tobacco, cotton, manufactured 
ropes, corn, bees-wax, and other articles, returning with salt 
and such merchandise as the interior needed.?4_ In this con- 
nection Professor Phillips makes the interesting statement that, 
until the introduction of steamboats, river craft on the southern 
rivers could seldom journey back up the streams which they had 
descended, so that goods from the low country were usually 
brought to the “fall line” towns for distribution by pack trains 
or by wagons.?? As a general thing this assertion is doubtless 
correct, and yet there were frequent notices in the Charleston 
papers relative to river boats returning to Camden, Granby, 
and other points. One of these, for instance, announced that a 
boat would leave the city for Friday’s Ferry on the Congaree 
River: ‘Freight of salt up 1s. 2d. other goods 2s. per hundred. 
Freight of tobacco down, 2s. 9d. per hundred.” Whatever may 


2” Drayton, A View of South Carolina, pp. 211 and 212. 
21 Drayton, A View of South Carolina, p. 210. 
® Phillips, Transportation in the Eastern Cotton Belt, p. 6. 
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have been the case in other southern states, there must have 
been a good deal of river transport up the Santee, Congaree, 
and Wateree in South Carolina. 

Brief mention may be made of Statesburg and of the high 
hills of the Santee. These latter extend in a ridge three to five 
miles wide north and northeast from the Santee River, reach- 
ing their highest elevation of about three hundred feet near 
Statesburg itself. This region is sandy in parts and was first 
settled by people from Virginia in 1750. It was a prosperous 
farming country in the later eighteenth century, towards the 
close of which period summer residences were constructed 
therein by wealthy planters from Georgetown, eighty or ninety 
miles away. Statesburg itself was a very small town founded 
in 1783 by General Sumter and others, with the above men- 
tioned summer seats scattered around it. Mills driven by water 
power were in the neighborhood. Episcopalians and Baptists 
predominated in religion. According to Mr. A. S. Salley, Gen- 
eral Sumter hoped that this would be made the state capital. A 
curious matter of local interest is shown to us by a petition of 
“the Free Moors” submitted to the South Carolina legislature 
about 1790. This was referred to a committee which reported 
to the House on January 20, “that persons who were subjects 
of the Emperor of Morocco being Free in this State are not 
triable by the Law for the better Ordering and Governing of 
Negroes and other Slaves.” This report was agreed to by the 
House,?* but I can find no act on the subject in the statute 
books. Mr. A. S. Salley, the South Carolina Historical Com- 
missioner, tells me that General Sumter brought some Turks 
to Statesburg, whose descendants are still living there, separate 
from the negroes. A letter from that town dated August 23, 
1797, gives an account of rough customs as follows: 

“The ancient custom of boxing is, by a certain class of 
people, still practised in this part of the country. Two young 
men . . . having been some time at variance, at length 
agreed to settle their difference at fisticuffs. They met at a 
musterfield on black river, about the middle of last month, in 
the presence of many spectators.” After a hard fight of ten 


23 Journals of the House of Representatives of S. C., 1790, p. 107. 
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minutes, one won, but died in less than half an hour. The 
other “has since been committed to prison.’’2* 

Stretching away to the northeastward from Statesburg and 
Camden was the District of the Old Cheraws, which extended 
to the North Carolina line. The early settlers of this region 
were largely Welsh emigrants, who journeyed thither from 
Pennsylvania about 1735 and later. At the close of the Revo- 
lution it was divided into three counties, Marlborough, Chester- 
field, and Darlington. Then also an act was passed to establish 
“a Fair and Markets in the Town of Greenville at the Long 
Bluff on Pedee River.”25 This community was then the most 
important place in the district. The St. David’s Academy, a 
flourishing school under the patronage of the St. David’s So- 
ciety, was located there. According to one authority it drew 
pupils from both North and South Carolina, including Charles- 
ton. Tobacco was an important staple in that part of the 
state.2° Cheraw District had been the scene of some stirring 
struggles during the Revolution, but there is little more to 
relate about it afterwards, except that it was a fairly prosper- 
ous agricultural region. In 1796, we find “Cheraw Bacon” 
advertised for sale in Charleston.?7 

Dreary and isolated, the middle country had nothing of the 
culture and prosperity of Charleston and of the tidewater, but 
economic forces were at work, with the invention of the cotton 
gin and the boom in cotton planting, which were to transform 
its appearance and its life, and make it play 1 prominent part 
in the political storms which led to the mighty cataclism of the 
mid nineteenth century, when the thunder of artillery sounded 


the death knell of the Old South and its stately planter 
civilization. 


% The City Gazette, (Charleston, S. C.), August 26, 1797. 
*% Journals of the House of Representatives of S. C., 1785, p. 177. 


% Gregg, History of the Old Cheraws, p. 450, and Cook, Life of D. R. Wil- 
liams, p. 38. 
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The Imagery of Shelley 


ArtHur L, KeitH 
University of South Dakota 

Probably no poet ever lived who was so mastered by his 
imagery as was Shelley. From his own statements as well as 
from innumerable instances furnished by his poetry we see that 
to him the image was supreme. In the preface to his Revolt 
of Islam he says: “Jt is the business of the Poet to communi- 
cate to others the pleasure and the enthusiasm arising out of 
those images and feelings in the vivid presence of which within 
his own mind consists at once his inspiration and his reward.” 
He has succeeded in imparting to his readers something of the 
pleasure and enthusiasm which he himself experienced. But 
so intent was his mind in the pursuit of the image that the idea 
back of the image is frequently neglected and inadequately ex- 


pressed. The thoughtful reader may weary in attempting to 


follow the poet in his weird flights of fancy, he may wonder 
g y ) 


what it is all about, but he must acknowledge the splendor of 
the image. 


The allegorical habit came naturally to Shelley. It is char- 
acteristic of this habit that he would choose for one of his minor 
poems such a title as “Similes for Two Political Characters.” 
He speaks of his poems as allegories. He refused to accept 
things as they seemed and was always searching for the invis- 
ible meaning. The sensible was of interest to him only insofar 
as it opened up the opportunity of seeing the hidden. While 
yet a boy he did not occupy himself with a boy’s realities but 
sought for ghosts, and he seems to have found them, if we may 
judge from the shapes, spirits, and phantasms that people his 
poetry. Most of his long poems are frankly and profoundly 
allegorical. The maze of allegory frequently becomes so in- 
tricate that the reader is bewildered as he tries to follow it. 
Shelley’s numerous images from shadows, vapors, and clouds 
suggest that the ultimate meaning was as uncertain to him 
as these unsubstantial elements. Consistency he seems to have 
scorned. The conception of Earth as mother is of course a 
familiar one but when later in the same poem Shelley calls the 
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Earth a brother I doubt if the ordinary reader accepts the 
change of gender so readily as the poet did. Allegory within 
allegory, simile within simile, or one piled upon another, are 
common occurrences with Shelley. 

The poet lived in a different world from the rest of man- 
kind. The feeling of this lonely existence forced home upon 
him by bitter experience, is responsible for the Alastor. To 
him this world of fancy was real, the visible world was unreal. 
The spirits of this unseen world had grace and majesty and 
mystery though they were not 


Borrowed from aught the visible world affords. 


It was just this attitude that was responsible for his pyramiding 
image upon image. The language of this sphere would not 
adequately represent his thought. The matchless Ode to a 
Skylark shows this feeling exactly. The obvious fact he de- 
nies, “Bird thou never wert,” and then characteristically he 
gropes for an image and in quick succession the bird is like a 
cloud of fire, like an unbodied joy, like a star of heaven, like a 
poet hidden, like a high-born maiden, like a glow-worm golden 
in a dell of dew, like a rose embowered in its own green leaves. 
This ode is a supreme effort of the poet to express the tameless 
multitude of his thoughts. If any single effort will characterize 
a poet, this ode will be the one. Shelley’s psychology can be 
based upon the two lines : 


What thou art we know not: 
What is most like thee? 


He refused to accept the world of reality as it was revealed to 
the mortal eye and sought access to another world in the de- 
scription of which he employs a language abounding in spiritual 
terms and most beautiful images. This same groping for ade- 
quate imagery is exhibited in the Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty: 


The awful shadow of some unseen Power 


Floats, though unseen, among us; 
+ + 7 * + * 
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THE IMAGERY OF SHELLEY 


As summer winds that creep from flower to flower. 


Like moonbeams that behind some piny mountain shower, 
*_ * * * * * 


Like hues and harmonies of evening, 
Like clouds in starlight widely spread, 
Like memory of music fled, 

Like aught that for its grace may be 
Dear, and yet dearer for its mystery, 


And even with this array of images the poet has not satisfac- 
torily expressed his thought and in a moment he returns to the 
theme to add: 


Thy light alone, like mist o’er mountains driven 
Or music by the night-wind sent 
Through strings of some stili instrument, 
Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 
Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 


Beautiful and graceful as these images are they seem to have 
been chosen not for their beauty alone but as the almost desper- 
ate effort of the poet to express adequately what he so vividly 
felt. The last stanza of the “Ode to Liberty”, like the final 
soothing strains of a mighty orchestral effort, represent the de- 


parture of the inspiration that prompted one of the supreme 
poems of all time: 


Then, as a swan, when sublimely winging 
Its path athwart the thunder-smoke of dawn 
Sinks headlong through the aerial golden light 
On the heavy-sounding plain, 
When the bolt has pierced its brain; 
As summer clouds dissolve unburdened of their rain; 
As a far taper fades with fading night; 
As a brief insect dies with fading day; 
My song, its pinions disarrayed of might, 
Drooped. 


We have many admissions from Shelley indicating that his 
choice of imagery is due to the mystery of life and to the cir- 
cumstance that he does not accept the visible order as real. He 
had a passion for penetrating the mystery of the universe but 
even to his own mind he only partially succeeded in making it 
yield its secret. He adopts the stream of the Alastor as the 
image of his soul: 
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O stream, 
Whose source is inaccessibly profound, 
Whither do thy mysterious waters tend? 
Thou imagest my life. Thy darksome stillness, 
Thy dazzling waves, thy loud and hollow gulfs, 
Thy searchless fountain and invisible course, 
Have each their type in me. 


In the Sensitive Plant the poet describes life as that 


Where nothing is but all things seem 
And we, the shadows of a dream. 


Determined as he was to solve the mystery of being it is not 
surprising that at times he courted death. To Jane Williams 
he once said, “Now let us together solve the great mystery,” 
clearly indicating suicide. This remark is characteristic. Not 
to end the sorrows of life but to learn the secret of the life 
beyond the grave, this was his dominating thought. And as 
for the life this side of the grave, his attitude was the same. 
He relentlessly attacked the world of reality to prove that it 
was not real, that the real was something finer and more 
ethereal and more beautiful than the physical eye could appre- 
hend, and to represent what his spiritual eye beheld he has 
struck off some of the most beautiful images in any language. 
To such a spiritual task he was thoroughly committed, despite 
the fact that he frequently shows signs of a haunting fear that 
perhaps after all the world of reality, and not his ideals, was 
the veritable reality. 

So intense did he grow in contemplation of his image that 
it ceased to be an image for him but the reality. He writes 
thus of Sophocles’s Oedipus Tyrannus: “In the Greek 
Shakespeare, Sophocles, we find the image (how like Shelley 
to call it an image rather than a line or sentence) roAAds 8 ddois 
&Oovra dpovrides wAdvos , a line of almost unfathomable depth 
of poetry, yet how simple are the images in which it & 
arrayed! “Coming to many ways in the wanderings of care- 
ful thought.” If the words é8evs and wAdvos had not been 
used, the line might have been explained in a metaphorical in- 
stead of an absolute sense . . . . But they meant literally 
paths or roads, such as we tread with our feet ; and wanderings, 
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such as a man makes when he loses himself in a desert, or 
roams from city to city.” 

This comment is very characteristic of Shelley and marks 
the widest possible difference from Sophocles, to whom he 
thought he was indebted. With the Greek poet the image was 
always subordinate to the thought, it was part of the web of 
the thought and could not readily be disengaged from it, but 
with Shelley the image loses its metaphorical bearings, it is used 
in an absolute sense, in fact it becomes the reality itself. To 
Shelley, the Sensitive Plant has a human soul. The Cloud is 
made to appear not as symbolic but as a living person endowed 
with all the feelings and emotions of mankind. There is no 
obstacle felt in Shelley’s mind from the circumstance that the 
cloud may pass through the pores of the ocean and the shores, 
the Cloud is still “the daughter of Earth and Water, and the 
nursling of the Sky.” It is consonant with this frame of mind 
that the Emotions and Inspirations of the poet come to mourn 
over him at his death and their sorrow is as genuine as that of 
any human being. So the Prometheus Unbound is peopled 
with Spirits and Echoes and Phantasms, all clothed in the garb 
of genuine human personality. The difference between Shelley 
and the ordinary mind may be exactly measured by a compari- 
son with Vergil. The Roman poet’s story takes the reader into 
the realm of ghosts and these he seeks to make comprehensible 
to the reader by comparing them with realistic leaves: “And 
as many as the leaves which glide and fall in the forests with 
the first chill of autumn, so many are the ghosts which gather 
at the banks of the river.” But Shelley seeks an image for the 
mundane leaves from the ghostly realms: 


Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves dead 

Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter fleeing. 
And again: 

And the leaves 


Like troops of ghosts on the dry wind passed. 


He reverses the normal process in deriving an image from the 
less known and less tangible to represent the better known. 
Mrs. Shelley has described this attitude exactly in her note on 
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the Prometheus Unbound : “More popular poets clothe the ideal 
with familiar and sensible imagery. Shelley loved to idealize the 
real—to gift the mechanism of the material universe with a soul 
and a voice, and to bestow such also on the most delicate and 
abstract emotions and thoughts of the mind.” She further states 
that Sophocles was his great master in this species of imagery. 
However, this last claim should be received with considerable 
qualification. The suggestion he may frequently have found in 
Sophocles and in other Greek writers but Sophocles could not 
have been his master to any great extent. The difference be- 
tween the two is very pronounced. The general evenness of 
Sophocles’s style pervades also his imagery. Shelley’s imagery 
is anything but subdued and calm. The imagery is apparently 
Shelley’s main concern. With Sophocles the thought is supreme 
and constantly tends to break through the image. Shelley may 
have been influenced to some length by the Greek tragedian’s 
numerous apostrophes. Sophocles is the first of the Greek 
poets to exhibit any considerable sympathy with external nature. 
He frequently invokes inanimate things to witness man’s ad- 
versity but it is notable that the poet obtains no response from 
the object addressed. He comes very near it in one instance 


when it is said that the bow of Philoctetes may cast a pitying 
glance but this response is at once qualified with “if thou hast 
any intelligence.” Shelley would have felt no need of such a 
restriction. Earth and Moon and Echoes may not only be ap- 
pealed to but speak and manifest feeling. Possibly Shelley got 
his suggestion from Sophocles but he has so far developed it as 
to make the source unrecognizable. 


That Shelley’s attitude toward imagery was not a condition 
of the sudden ecstasy of inspiration is amply proved by his 
formal discourse on the Defense of Poetry. The reader can 
not fail to be impressed with the emphasis he places upon 
imagery. Reason is entirely subordinated to imagination. 
“Reason is to imagination as the instrument to the agent, as 
the body to the spirit, as the shadow to the substance.” “Their 
(poets’) language is vitally metaphorical; that is, it marks the 
before apprehended relations of things and perpetuates their 
apprehension.” “Their (poets’) words unveil the permanent 
analogy of things by images which participate in the light of 
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truth.” “A poem is the very image of life expressed in its 
eternal truth.” “Poetry lifts the veil from the hidden beauty 
of the world.” In his Hymn to Intellectual Beauty he has 
clothed an idea, which he may have thought was reason, in hues 
such as this same spirit, in Shelley’s language, bestows on all it 
shines upon. But through the borrowed hues we see a spirit 
which is less Intellect and more Beauty. “Spirit of Beauty” he 
calls it and “awful Loveliness.” The Spirit is imaged forth in 
a dazzling series of Shelley’s characteristic similes every one 
of which impresses the beautiful rather than any well-discerned 
notion of intellectual philosophy. Shelley caught the vision of 
the beautiful and completely identified it with intellect. The 
result may be expected. His conception of reason and intellect 
is vague and inadequate, the emotional quality is supreme. 
Beauty became for him truth, philosophy, and religion. When 
the revolution seized him (and its hold was increased with 
years) he shrieked and clasped his hands in ecstasy. One does 
not act thus in the presence of reason. This attitude of mind 
(or unreason?) left its stamp upon all his imagery. It is beau- 
tiful, rapturously beautiful. Under its spell the reader may 
well pause and ask himself whether Shelley has not discovered 
a new realm, a realm of a higher truth and of more genuine 
reality than that which passes as reality among short-visioned 
men. May it not be that 


t ie ’Tis we who lost in stormy visions keep 
S With phantoms an unprofitable strife? 
E Certainly in some of Shelley’s supreme efforts we are whirled 
is along with his song in a manner that will not be denied. His 
_ odes to the West Wind, the Skylark, the Cloud, Liberty, and 
. the Adonais are unexcelled in any language. The Prometheus 
a, Unbound, the Sensitive Plant, and Hellas are poems of all 
al time. Their merit rests not on any well-ordered philosophy, 
ee unless we qualify by saying that beauty is philosophy, but upon 
he Wa «magery that fires the dullest mind. The reaction (but why 
eit speak of a reaction?) after a flight with Shelley’s fancy may 
dispose one to turn to Wordsworth or Tennyson, or Sophocles, 


who saw life sanely and saw it whole, but the flight has been 
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exhilarating. But man cannot always fly, he must sometimes 
walk, and perhaps even crawl. 

A conventional classification of Shelley’s images might be 
a meaningless task, if it were intended to reveal the soul of the 
poet. Like a concordance of a writer, such a classification 
would serve only as a means to apprehend the poet in his in- 
tellectual bearings. Such a task I willingly leave to more am- 
bitious writers. However, I shall pass through several cate- 
gories of Shelley’s imagery, by which partial survey the reader 
may be able to see for himself the nature of the poet’s genius. 


PERSONIFICATION 


Material objects are frequently endowed with life. The 
Sensitive Plant and the Cloud in particular maintain this prin- 
ciple throughout the poems. In Prometheus Unbound the 
Earth and Moon are actors, they speak and have all the emo- 
tions of mankind. The Mountains, Springs, Air, and Whirl- 
winds have voices. Notwithstanding the complete endowment 
of life the Earth’s veins are stony, she is conscious of her seas 
and streams, of her hollow mountains and cloven fire-crags. 
This double attitude shows in the following lines: 


The Earth. I hear, I feel. 
Thy lips are on me, and thy touch runs down 
Even to the adamantine central gloom 
Along these marble nerves; ’tis life, ’tis joy,— 
And, through my withered, old, and icy frame, 
The warmth of an immortal youth shoots down 
Circling. Henceforth the many children fair 
Folded in my sustaining arms 


Shelley seems to have intended to impress the physical aspects 
of the earth and yet at the same time to represent that they 
were not what they appeared to be but were instinct with life 
He does not distinguish between concrete earth and emotion: 


And Earth, Air, and Light, 
And the Spirit of Might 
Which drives round the stars in their fiery flight, 
And Love, Thought, and Breath, 
The powers that quell Death, 
Wherever we soar shall assemble beneath. 
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It is as if he had exalted earth in spite of her physical aspects to 
the level of spirit and emotions. 

Where the ordinary person would see only proximity of 
material objects Shelley draws the language of love: 


See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
And the waves clasp one another; 

No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother. 


But there are noble sentiments to which the term personification 


as a rhetorical device may not be applied. Consider the fol- 
lowing : 


He is made one with Nature. There is heard 
His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird. 
He is a presence to be felt and known 
In darkness and in light, from herb and stone. 


And again: 


The soft sky smiles, the low wind whispers near: 
’Tis Adonais calls. 


However these expressions may appear to the casual reader, to 
Shelley they were as veritably true as any physical facts of the 
universe. They constitute the very essence of his faith and 
philosophy. They are indicative of that broad attitude of the 
poet’s mind which has ranged throughout all his imagery. 

But interesting as Shelley’s personification of material ob- 
jects may be, it falls far short in the interest and variety and 
beauty found in his personification of emotions, conditions, and 
abstractions in general. There is practically no limit to this 
latter class. They are everywhere, sometimes in the suggestion 
of a mere word, often developed through an entire stanza. Ob- 


serve some of the shorter examples taken at random as we 
turn the pages: 


(1) Grief for a while is blind. 

(2) And Truth, who wanderest lone and unbefriended. 
(3) Religion veils her eyes, Oppression sinks aghast. 
(4) Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 
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When Conscience lulls her sated snake. 
Spring’s voluptuous pantings when she breathes 
Her first sweet kisses, 

(7) And Silence, too enamoured of that voice 
Locks it mute music in her rugged cell. 

(8) Silence and Twilight, twin sisters, keep 
Their noonday watch. 


In spite of the great number of these shorter instances and the 
elaborate detail of the longer cases of personification, they 
rarely seem to be overdone. Perfect propriety is always pres- 
ent and the poet succeeds in inspiring in his reader the same 
enthusiasm which he feels. Of the longer examples only a 
few will be given. 

The personification of the Hours is splendidly conceived: 


Through the purple night 
I see cars drawn by rainbow-winged steeds 
Which trample the dim winds: in each there stands 
A wild-eyed charioteer urging their flight. 
Some look behind, as fiends pursue them there, 
And yet I see no shape, but the keen stars: 
Others with burning eyes lean forth, and drink 
With eager lips the wind of their own speed. 


Epic grandeur could go no farther than this. In like manner 
he represents Destiny as a charioteer: 


The world’s eyeless charioteer, 

Destiny is hurrying by! 
What faith is crushed, what empire bleeds, 
Beneath her earthquake-footed steeds 


For sheer beauty the next two are unexcelled: 


Morning sought 
Her eastern watch-tower, and, her hair unbound, 
Wet with tears which should adorn the ground 
Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day. 


And pallid Evening twines its beaming hair 

In duskier braids around the languid eyes of Day: 
Silence and Twilight, unbeloved of men, 
Creep hand in hand from yon obscurest glen. 
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In passing we may note a curious phase of Shelley’s psychology 
which permits the frequent use of the neuter pronoun rather 
than the masculine or feminine, even when the personification 
is most vividly conceived. That is, in spite of the most gener- 
ous endowment of life he seemed still conscious that the object 
was a thing. In Shelley’s mind it could be both at the same 
time. 

The Adonais is conspicuous for its personification and 
imagery in general. Some of these are boldly conceived and 
probably only a Shelley could have handled them so unerringly. 
We must here restrict ourselves to a mere reference to “the 
passion-winged ministers of thought who were his flocks,” and 
to the Desires, Adorations, Persuasions, veiled Destinies, 
Splendors, Glooms, Hopes, Fears, twilight Fantasies, Sorrow, 
and Pleasure which were the inspiration of the departed 
Adonais. To execute one’s suggestions and inspirations as 
persons coming to mourn over his dead body and to do it as 
flawlessly as Shelley has done is a mark of a master mind. 

Shelley has a special fondness for endowing time and its 
divisions and eternity with life. The allegory of the Hours, as 
shown above, is one of the finest examples of this tendency in 
literature and well expresses the relentless urge of onrushing 
time. But in different mood, when circumstances make time 
slow, the personification takes another form: 


The wingless, crawling Hours, one among whom 
Shall drag thee, cruel King. 


Past hours receive form not exactly as persons but as spectres. 
They pass by singing: 


Spectres we 
Of the dead Hours be, 
We bear Time to his tomb in Eternity. 


Their forms are so dark that the poet feels the need of explain- 
ing that they are the past Hours weak and gray and they are 
on their way to the dark, to the past, to the dead. The single 
hour at which Adonais died is thus personified : 
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And thou, sad Hour, selected from all years 
To mourn our loss, rouse thy obscure compeers, 
And teach them thine own sorrow. 


The commonplace succession of day, twilight, and night is 
thus poetically adorned : 


Twilight, ascending slowly from the east, 
Entwined in duskier wreathes her braided locks 
O’er the fair front and radiant eyes of Day; 
Night followed clad with stars. 

(To be concluded) 
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Hartley Coleridge as a Critic of Literature 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


Yale University 


When the name of Hartley Coleridge is mentioned we dis- 
pose of it lightly. We say: “Oh, his sonnets—.” Apart from 
family distinction he survives in hardly any other way. His 
poetry is as fragmentary as his father’s, and its greatness is at 
best fitful. He has done enough to seem the spiritual son of 
his father, but very little more. And everyone is inclined, as 
he thinks of the sonnets, to shake his head over the last mourn- 
ful years of Hartley’s life, which Wordsworth foretold only 
too accurately. “I thought of times when Pain might be thy 
guest, Lord of thy house and hospitality.” 

Yet he is still, for those who care to read him, “a faery 
voyager’ in literature, not only in the sonnets, but in his prose, 
and especially in his critical prose. True again to Coleridge 
tradition Hartley Coleridge’s literary criticism is scattered and 
discursive. But I fancy that it possesses the quality which 
Wordsworth felt even in the boy of six years: the gentleness 
and delicate fineness of imagination. In this his critical faculty 
is like Leigh Hunt’s, but it is more profound. It is like Lamb’s, 
but is less errant. And among these critics it secures him a 
place. 

The bulk of Hartley Coleridge’s literary criticism is small. 
There are the two tiny volumes, edited by Derwent Coleridge, 
Essays and Marginalia; The Worthies of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire; and the Introduction to the plays of Massinger and 
Ford. This is all. Even this slender body of criticism is the 
result of compilation from periodicals, and casual annotation 
in oft-read books. It is probable that Hartley did not take him- 
self seriously as a critic, and it is certain that he did not go out 
of his way to write criticism. You are reading about a very 
strange type of critic indeed; one who did not write unless he 
had something to say. 

This last is due partly to another fact as strange. Hartley 
went for long periods without thinking much about literature. 
The son of Samuel Taylor “Veridge did not care particularly 
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for reading. A brief paper called The Books of My Childhood 
reveals an attitude towards books which is unique in the auto- 
biographies of men of letters. The sight of the interior of a 
library fills him with—what? Resolution? “Curiosity?” By no 
means. Weariness, good, honest, human weariness. “A well- 
filled library,” he says, “though a precious, is yet a meloncholy 
sight. How few of those folios shall I ever read! How few 
can any one man read aright! How many are little likely, in 
this generation at least, to be read aright at all!” And of his 
reading he adds: “Though, as I have said, a dweller among 
books as long as I can remember, I was not, as a child, very 
fond of reading. I believe S. C.”—Hartley’s prose is full 
of reverent allusions to his father—“S, T. C. 6 paxaptrys , and 
the excellent Southey, whom I was privileged to call uncle,-had 
read more books before their twelfth year, than I have read 
through in all my existence.” The italics which are Hartley’s 
own, give also the clue to his methods and tastes in reading. 
He knew his Shakespeare. No one can doubt this who reads 
his criticism, but he seems to be equally fond of writing about 
such a grave donkey as the Reverend William Mason, with his 
insufferable Elfridas and Caracteruses. He loved to browse 
over books, and apparently he put the burden of proof not 
upon himself but on the book he was reading. If it did not 
hold him, whose fault was it? He would not finish it. “I am,” 
he says at the beginning of his confession, “a man of small 
reading and small experience, yet much of my little has lain 
in bye-paths, where few, perhaps, have strayed at all; still 
fewer wandered with observant eyes.” 

Observant eyes certainly. The Essays and Marginalia is 
replete with curious lore and out-of-the-way learning. Hartley 
has a penchant for the type of essay popular among the Haz- 
litt-De Quincey-Hunt clique. There is talk on Black Cats; on 
Pins; and on Pride, There are defences of painting and 
thoughts on horsemanship. There are Remarks on Old Age, 
Passive Imagination, and Insanity. Hartley writes of Bidding 
Prayer and Burial Grounds; of Pews; and of Profaneness. 
On these things he writes clearly, gently, and with a dignity 
which the greater essayists sometimes lack. He raises questions, 
and discusses them. Like De Quincey he divagates; like him 
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he loves the sonorous phrase; and at times he rises into a mood 
of mysticism. But, unlike De Quincey, he returns quickly to 
his subject, and unlike Lamb, he has solidity, both of manner 
and thought. 

The literary criticism of the first volume of the Essays and 
Marginalia is somewhat weighed down by theories; Hartley 
Coleridge is apt to graft artificial distinctions or relations upon 
his critical ideas, but the ideas themselves are almost always 
sound and stimulating. Thus he tries in his essay On Parties 
in Poetry to classify poets as Constitutionalists, Legitimates, 
and Revolutionists. Shakespeare and Chaucer, for example, are 
“the elect of nature, and uttered, as it were, the common voice 
of mankind.” They are therefore Constitutionalists. Dryden 
and Waller were Legitimates ; Gray, with his bolder metaphors, 
was a Revolutionist. One is inclined to wonder what Hartley 
would have called an imagist of our day. An anarchist? The 
same sort of nonsense is used in the paper called Shakespeare, 
a Tory and &@ Gentleman. 

But these essays once under way the critic forgets that he 
has a thesis to prove, and says many good things. So he de- 
clares of Shakespeares’ female characters: “Shakespeare’s 
women are very women—not viragoes, heroines, or tragedy 
jueens, but the sweet creatures whom we know and love, our 
isters, mothers, lovers, wives.” And of Lady Macbeth he 
writers: “She is not, like Goneril, a monster—she is only a 
strong-minded woman. . . Yet she is a woman. .. It 
is amazing how small a beam of light redeems a soul from the 
condemnation of utter darkness. The slight misgiving,—‘Had 
he not look’d like my father, as he slept, I had done it,’ though 
it occupies but a line and a half, brings back the speaker into 
the compass of human sympathies. We regard her with terror 
and amazement, not with horror and disgust.” In this volume 
also occurs the fine paper On the Character of Hamlet. 

This critic is always interesting on Shakespeare ; sometimes 
he is great. The second volume of the Essays and Marginalia 
contains about seventy-five pages of the Notes on Shakespeare. 
Many of these brief comments are trivial, as, for instance, the 
remarks on King Lear or on Falstaff, but others are admirable, 
such as the discussion in detail of Romeo and Juliet. The re- 
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mainder of the literary criticism in the second volumes consists 
of similar brief notes On the British Poets taken from the 
thirteen volume edition of Anderson’s British Poets. 

Hartley has much more to say in behalf of Shakespeare in 
the Introduction to the dramatic works of Massinger and Ford. 
In fact he is always getting back to Shakespeare, even as the 
reader is constantly wishing that instead of these obiter dicta 
scrawled in the margin of books, he had attempted a compre- 


hensive study of Shakespeare. This time he is speaking of the e 
stupidity of Massinger’s menial characters, and is moved to say 
of the greater poet: “Now Shakespeare reserves all his con- i 


tempt for the mob as a body corporate. For the sovereignity 
of the people he did entertain a most disloyal disrespect; 
but individually his subordinates are good folks in their way: 
and when not merely fantastic, like Trinculo, Nick Bottom, and 
Pistol, have generally a heart under their garb of motley. 
Lear’s fool, half-crazy, half-idiot, is heart ‘every inch of him.’ 
How skillfully is he commended to our good-will before he 
enters upon the scene! ‘Since my young lady’s going into 
France, the Fool has much pined away.’ Touchstone is cap- 
able of love and fidelity, and Costard is stoical under his mis- 
fortunes.” 

“Then,” he continues, ‘‘for the softer sex,— Who would not 
snatch a kiss of Maria, mischievous minx and forgeress as she 
is? ‘Nettle of India;’ ‘Youngest wren of nine.’ She really 
deserved soberer husband. But I hope Sir Toby reformed after 
marriage. The nurse is not a very discreet guardianess for a 
Beauty in her ’teens; but though her principles are far from , 
rigid, and her language sails a little too near the wind, there is 
no harm in her at the bottom. . . She does all for the best: 
errs out of pure good-nature, and anile importance, and is very 
near, if not quite, as honest as Friar Lawrence, himself a Nurse, 
of a different sex, and higher education. Emilia is the same | 
character, in somewhat higher rank. But is not Mrs. Quickly v 
the pleasantest hostess that ever gave short measure and long 
credit? How different a being from Massinger’s Dame Tap- 
well, who spurns from her door the man who had upmade her 
by his ruin. Even Doll Tearsheet is a presentable personage 
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compared to some whom Massinger has made confidantes of 
noble maidens.” 


Much of the Jntroduction is in Hartley Coleridge’s best 
vein. He is mildly tormented by some problems of text, and 
speculates over-much about the facts of Massinger’s life. In- 
deed biography is a shoal upon which his criticism is too fre- 
quently wrecked. I sometimes think that the excellence of his 
criticism on the Elizabethans is due partly to the fact that he 
was compelled to confine himself to the author’s work itself 
rather than the author’s life. Certainly this is what injures 
the literary criticism of The Worthies of Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire. As we read this huge book searching for Hartley’s 
literary opinions we flounder in chronology and political history. 
It may have been well enough in 1833; it is dreadfully dull in 
1923. 

Yet, in spite of the encyclopedic information in the book, 
The Worthies contains many of the critic’s best judgments. 
“The poems of Marvell,’ he says at the end of this chapter, 
“are for the most part, productions of his early youth. They 
have much of that over-activity of fancy, that remoteness of 
allusion which distinguishes the school of Cowley but they have 
also a heart-felt tenderness, a childish simplicity of feeling, 
among all their complication of thought, which would atone 
for all their conceits.” It is a dreadful experience to read 
Hartley’s elaborate criticisms of so forgotten a person as Wil- 
liam Mason, and we doze over the patient analysis of the work 
of William Roscoe. There are in the consideration of both 
these writers’ synopses of plot, studies of character, determin- 
ation of the backgrounds of thought which would be worthy, in 
their industry and care, of Homer, Dante, and Shakespeare. It 
is like sorting junk with a rapier; a good critic dealing with 
rubbish. But William Congreve is a subject worthy of Coler- 
idge, and although biography is once more a club-foot in the 
march through the material, there are striking things said. The 
essay concludes of Congreve with a saying which may well be 
compared with Charles Lamb’s: “The darkest—at least the 
most enduring—stain on his memory, is the immorality of his 
writings; but this was the vice of the time, and his comedies 
are considerably more decorous than those of his predecessors. 
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They are too cold to be mischievous ; they keep the brain in too 
incessant inaction to allow the passions to kindle.” 

It is easy to enumerate the faults of Hartley Coleridge as 
a critic. He has neither wide reading, nor, save possibly in 
Shakespeare, deep knowledge. His criticism is a patchwork; 
a comment here, a paragraph there. He drags in unseasonable 
topics. The dignity of his manner often sings into heaviness 
and, sometimes, is flamboyant. He becomes windy. Of 
Shakespeare’s genius he remarks: “In as much as he was a 
deep-thinking philosopher, profoundly versed in the immutable, 
irrefragable forms of reason, it was monarchial; as he was a 
poet, passionately enamoured of the beautiful, the grand, the 
elegant, the exquisite, the excellent, it was aristocratical.” 
There are too many adjective sequences, many of them far, 
far worse than this. He has, finally, no critical principles, and, 
as Landor said of Wordsworth, he will write on a speck of dirt. 

But, beyond all this, I believe he should be remembered for 
something more than those few sonnets. He is clear, he is 
capable of right thinking about books, particularly in connec- 
tion with Shakespeare, and he is human. “Let us,” he says, 
“for a moment, put Shakespeare out of the question, and con- 
sider Hamlet as a real person.” This is simple, but how many 
critics have done it? His analysis of Hamlet’s feelings for 
Ophelia is acute, and beautiful in its sympathy and tenderness. 
But most of all he has that quality which Mr. Elton called his 
“tremulous fineness,” that fine response of feeling and ap- 
preciation. He is at his best in passages in which he hopes to 
make his reader feel. The grasp of ideas is, relatively not there, 
but imagination is; imagination which wins us. Perhaps even 
in such a thing as literary criticism it is the quality which 
Wordsworth felt in him: 


“Thou faery voyager; that dost float 

In such clear water, that thy boat 

May rather seem 

To brood on air than on an earthly strcam; 
Suspended in a stream as clear as sky, 
Where earth and heaven do make one imagery.” 
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A History or Macic AND EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE DuRING THE First 
THIRTEEN CENTURIES OF Our Era. By Lynn Thorndike, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923, two volumes, xi + 835 
and vi-+ 1036 pages. 


This voluminous work, the result of twenty years of study, 
is the more welcome because of the small number of American 
teachers who devote years to one important topic, and having 
arrived at maturity issue an inclusive and monumental treatise. 

The dualism of the title is represented by some wavering of 
purpose in the book itself. The connection between magic and 
science properly so-called is obvious. Yet there is a difference 
between the two which one may suggest by representing magic 
and science as two branches of the same stock. When in the 
growth of knowledge these two branches appeared, both 
seemed to have much the same purpose, and no man could tell 
which would prosper. Now one overshadows the earth, and 
the other is withered and dying, or living on in decay. The 
historian of one must deal with the other, but one must have 
the preference, or the result will be in reality not one book, 
but two intermingled. Professor Thorndike’s chief interest is 
magic rather than science. This appears in the author’s treat- 
ment of the astronomical manual by Sacrobosco, one of the 
most popular of textbooks, used not only before but long after 
the invention of printing. Of this and its author we learn only 
incidentally in the course of a discussion of an astrological 
commentary on it by Cecco d‘Ascoli. Indeed a reader is left 
in the dark as to the growth or decadence of sound knowledge 
of astronomy in the middle ages. 

In his concern with “experimental science,’ the author 
shows uncertainty about the word experiment and its cognates, 
though familiar with the various meanings of the word. It is 
frequent in the sense of recipe, formula, even formula for 
incantation, as in “a probable experiment to provoke spirits 
from all four quarters of the universe . . . by means of 
th emass” (II.800). In referring to such “experiments” the 
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author frequently does not indicate that the word is not used 
in its present scientific meaning, though he sometimes employs 
quotation marks. He furnishes material for a study in semasi- 
ology (I have some sixty pertinent passages from volume two), 
but yet is not clear on the changes in the meaning of the word, 
which have so altered its significance that experiment often 
cannot properly translate experimentum. Yet the author can- 
not get away from the feeling that the word itself is significant, 
even sometimes indulging in the uninteresting comment that the 
use of the word is “interesting” (1.447 ;II.511). 

Dr. Thorndike brings forward various ideas calculated to 
better our conception of the middle ages. Theology was not 
their only concern. This appears especially in an illuminating 
treatment of the Physiologus, which was primarily a work on 
natural science, and only secondarily for moral and religious 
instruction. Many manuscripts do not include the pious inter- 
pretations of facts or supposed facts of natural history. Medi- 
eval art shows no influence of the work and Male is correct in 
saying that medieval sculptors went directly to nature for their 
models. “Medieval men studied nature from scientific curi- 
osity, and ont in search for spiritual allegories” (1.502). The 
representatives of the religious orders in the thirteenth century 
did not exalt theology at the expense of other interests. Wil- 
liam of Auvergne “has no sympathy with those who, when they 
are ignorant of the causes of natural phenomena and have no 
idea how to investigate them, have recourse to the Creator’s 
omnipotent virtue and call everything of this sort a miracle, 
or evade the necessity of any natural explanation by affirming 
that God’s will is the sole cause of it” (11.340). Medieval 
scholars read widely, and had access to better libraries than 
prejudice against the dark ages has assumed. Moreover, 
“translations from the Greek were being made all through the 
early middle ages and in the tenth century” (11.66), and there 
is “evidence of an early and widespread interest in astronomy 
and knowledge of Arabic in the western Latin learned world” 
(1.700). 

Roger Bacon is the centre of treatment of the attitude of 
the medieval church to both science and magic. Professor 
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Thorndike shows that others whose orthodoxy was not attacked, 
such as Albertus Magnus, were more interested in astrology 
than Bacon was, and quite as hospitable to scientific ideas. The 
invention of gunpowder and the mariner’s compass would not 
have caused the church to persecute Bacon, and moreover he 
did not discover them. The belief that he invented the com- 
pass rests on a work of fiction published in 1802. “Certainly 
the mariner’s compass was pretty well known in Bacon’s time, 
nor are we informed of any case where it involved its posses- 
sor in a trial for magic” (11.621). In discussing the symbolic 
nomenclature supposed by some to be employed in the Mappe 
Clavicula, he writes: “Like the suggestion that Roger Bacon 
wrote in cipher, the symbolic nomenclature theory is based on 
the assumption that the men of old concealed great secrets 
under an appearance of error. And where such cryptograms 
and symbols were employed, it was almost invariably done, 
we may be sure, with the object of impressing the reader with 
an exaggerated notion of the importance of what was written 
rather than because the writer really had any great discovery 
that he wished to conceal” (1.766). Roger Bacon is typical 
of his age, and not the unique figure set up by the writers of 
whom Thorndike remarks that in “airily droping a few bombs 
concerning the blighting effect of the church upon freedom of 
thought and scientific investigation or anent the inanities of 
scholasticism” they “exclaim at the marvelous apparition of a 
mind like Roger Bacon’s in such an age and . . . hail him 
as a herald of a later and better civilization” (11.680). 

No student of medieval or early modern times or of folk- 
lore can afford to remain ignorant of these volumes. 


ALLAN H. GILBerrt. 
Trinity College, North Carolina. 


Rosert E. Leet, A Play. By John Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1923. 

Is the chronicle play coming into its own once more? If it 
is, Mr. Drinkwater will be credited with its resurrection by 
the critics to come. His Abraham Lincoln of several years 
ago was an artistic, a dramatic and a popular success. On the 
strength of that success he has taken a further step into the 
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field with this new play, Robert E. Lee, a step that burns 
more bridges behind him and relies still less on the things which 
ordinarily keep dramatic works behind the footlights and off 
forgotten shelves. 

A near third of the works of the master dramatist in Eng- 
lish are of the chronicle type. The early history of the English 
drama places it beside comedy and tragedy in the popular 
favor. Of the three forms it is the one which is distinctly 
native to the English playwright and is not borrowed from the 
classical drama. If the reasons for this early popularity are 
equally applicable to the drama of today, we may be assured 
that Mr. Drinkwater’s experiment will restore to us our 
own, and if not, we may conjecture as we like and await 
developments. 

Shakespeare wrote in the infancy of British nationalism. 
He wrote when England was striving with France for her 
ancient foothold on the continent and with Spain for her new- 
found mastery of the sea. At a time such as this, history 
found an appeal in popular patriotism which is dulled by our 
new internationalism and our broader sympathies of today. 
The stories of English history and glory in almost any form 
had a folk appeal which was very nearly assured of success. 
The present play appeals to a nationalism which is almost 
extinct and was never felt in any but a very small portion of the 
English speaking world, and that not the portion to which this 
play is primarily directed. London and New York have but 
a remote sympathy with Confederate history, a sympathy 
which has grown in spite of, rather than because of, local or 
national interest. In like manner, the folk appeal to racial 
heroes upon which Shakespeare and his contemporaries in- 
stinctively relied, is absent from Mr. Drinkwater’s material. 

The other two bases of appeal are the dramatic and the 
poetic. The question here is not whether we have in Mr. 
Drinkwater as great an art as we had in Shakespeare, but 
rather whether the chronicle play ever rested on these grounds. 
It is at least doubtful that the Elizabethan chronicle play had 
a distinctly dramatic appeal. In parts it had, especially in its 
later development. But the chronicle play died in large part 
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with the developing dramatic sense of the English people, and 
Henry VIII became a spectacle appealing to the eye where 
Henry VI had been merely a narrative of events. The play of 
Robert E. Lee has a dramatic unity, a firmness of outline, a 
completeness of structure which show the results of a developed 
art in the hands of a master dramatist. If the historical play 
may at any time rely upon dramatic interest alone, Mr. Drink- 
water’s play will rank among the greatest in the language. 

In poetry too the play is far from deficient. It is written 
in prose, but Mr. Drinkwater is among the first of our present 
day lyricists. The noble majesty of the interludes in Abraham 
Lincoln is not quite attained, but there are passages in the body 
of the play which quite equal those of its predecessor. It is 
prose of great nobility and musical sweep. 

Of the central figure, Robert E. Lee, it need only be said 
that Mr. Drinkwater has done the utmost with his material. 
Lacking the instinctive hero-worship of his audience for his 
character, he has instilled into him a nobility which history 
confirms. In the lines of the play the impression of Lee comes 
more from what is said about him than from what he says him- 
self. A silent man, his power over his fellows must have come 
from the dignity of his personality rather than the greatness of 
his spoken thought. Mr. Drinkwater gives the actor ample 
room for the creation of such a personality although he fur- 
nishes few actual lines conveying the impression. 

What we have to say against Robert E. Lee, in short, is 
that the historical development of the drama is opposed with 
great emphasis to its success. For it, we cannot but admit 
that it is a great poet’s work and a sufficiently masterful rep- 
resentative of that work. Its success rests with popular favor, 
but it will never be totally disregarded by those who care for 
fine things. Ropert E. SPrmcyer. 

Swarthmore College. 
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THE WESTERN QUESTION IN GREECE AND TuRKEY, A STUDY IN THE 
Contact oF Civitization. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. Second edition. 
Pp. 408. 


Professor Toynbee is unique among reporters of military 
operations. He has not been content with an admirable account 
of the recent Greco-Turkish struggle for Anatolia, but has 
made an original and stimulating study of the underlying 
principles of the Near Eastern question. This problem, reduced 
to its lowest terms, is concerned with the influence of western 
civlization upon the Balkans and Asia Minor where indigenous 
cultures had long ago partially or entirely broken down. Wes- 
tern ideas and institutions have been directly or indirectly 
responsible for most things that are vital in these regions, but 
western peoples have been and are normally profoundly indif- 
ferent to the whole question and their influence has therefore 
been unconsciously exerted. This paradox, according to Pro- 
fessor Toynbee, is responsible for the most difficult problems 
involved in the Near East question. Of greatest importance has 
been the infusion of nationalism, a product of distinctly western 
conditions, within regions where it is a physical impossibility 
to draw national boundaries so as to distinguish scientifically 
between races as a result of the utter confuson of peoples in 
such regions as Macedonia, Asia Minor, and Albania. Causes 
of war have abviously been multiplied by the intensified national 
rivalries, hatreds and frictions that have resulted. Greeks 
have been arrayed against Turks, Serbs against Bulgars and so 
on ad infinitum; and this situation has made it possible for the 
great powers to use the people of the Near East for the work- 
ing out of their own selfish aims. This is not a new element 
in the problem, but it has become more serious as a result of 
the refusal since the war of the peoples of western Europe to 
tolerate the maintenance of military establishments of sufficient 
strength to work out the ambitious programs devised by their 
governments for the reorganization of the Near East. Thus, 
in the specific occasion under consideration, the British found 
it to their interest to favor the exaggerated aspirations of 
Greek imperialism under Venizelos, while the French endeav- 
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ored to checkmate British plans by reaching an understanding 
with the Turks in the Franklin Bouillon agreement. 

Recent events in the perennial Near Eastern question have 
suggested to Professor Toynbee interesting conclusions, and 
he has ventured to propose possible solutions. Just as the 
movement for unification made impossible foreign interven- 
tion in German and Italian affairs, a certain measure of agree- 
ment between the Balkan states would go far to accomplish a 
like result. The formation of the Little Entente, and the 
apparent disposition on the part of Bulgaria and Jugo-Slavia 
to settle their differences without recourse to war perhaps 
point to a tendency in this direction; but the early fuifillment 
of this ideal is not be be expected. Furthermore, Professor 
Toynbee believes that in order to make any material progress 
in the solution of the problems which have particular reference 
to Mohammedans western peoples must revise their attitude 
toward Moslem civilization and admit that it is by no means 
certain that it is incompatible with progress. At any rate it 
cannot be ignored that the Mohammedan world is insistant that 
the Turkish national state remain independent as the single 
remaining means of expression for its cultural point of view 
untrammelled by western control. The only possible solution 
for the perplexing tangle seems to be a guarantee, perhaps 
endorsed by the great powers, of present boundaries with ade- 
quate protection for the rights of minorities. 

Since the appearance of the second edition of this book, 
the Treaty of Lausanne has given international sanction to 
Turkish control of both banks of the entrance to the Black 
Sea, and the perpetuation of existing boundaries would give 
Turkey in Europe a permanent tenure. Undesirable as this 
alternative is, there is apparently nothing better to be done. 
The Greeks have manifestly, according to Professor Toynbee’s 
impartial judgment, proved themselves to be just as incapable 
as the Turks of respecting the rights of minorities, and cer- 
tainly the great powers are not prepared to take it upon them- 
selves to drive the Turk out of Europe. The problem of 
minorities is as far from settlement as ever, for the Treaty of 
Lausanne evaded a decision by providing for a repatriation of 
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both Greeks and Turks. There is little reason to hope for the 
realization of Professor Toynbee’s ideas; unfortunately, social 
philosophers are not at present in charge of the destinies of 
peoples. 
Altogether, this study is essential to the understanding of a 
most important and perplexing problem. 
E. M. Carrot. 


Tue New O_p Wortp. By Thomas H. Dickinson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. x, 167 pp. 

THe Matapy or Europe. By M. E. Ravage. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 250 pp. 


These books deserve careful reading by all who desire to 
follow the disclosure of facts and the development of opinion 
concerning conditions in Europe and the relation of the United 
States to Europe. Mr. Dickinson’s book has for its theme 
social and economic factors that are moulding human life on 
the continent and nowhere can be found a clearer and more 
precise outline of such matters as rents, mortality, health, edu- 
cation , the intellectual class, race, and social organization. 
There is nothing dogmatic, nothing pessimistic, emphasis being 
placed on the outline of conditions as they are. It is really a 
social survey of minor proportions. 

In contrast the work of Ravage is pessimistic and offers 
no definite hope for the future. It illustrates the reactions of 
a perfectionist toward the Peace Treaty and the League of 
Nations. Of much interest is the statement of America’s duty. 
Briefly that duty is to take over the reparations settlement, 
issue bonds to cancel the obligation, and at a general world 
conference decide what European power or powers should 
stand security; then see to it that Russia is restored to her 
place in the family of nations; and finally carry the American 
spirit into the settlement of all European disputes. Such a pro- 
gram is novel, indeed. There is hardly a chance for its adop- 
tion. However the reader would like to know just what is the 
American spirit as applied to international affairs. 

W. K. B. 
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Cottectep Poems. By Vachel Lindsay. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. 1923. ix, 390 pp. 

DraMatic LEGENDS AND OTHER Poems. By Padraic Colum. New 

York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. 100 pp. 

Cups or Ittusion. By Henry Bellaman. Boston and New York: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 1923. ix, 123 pp. 

Tue Lions: A JuNnGLE Porm. By Edwin Curran. Boston: The Four 

Seas Company. 1922. 21 pp. 

GEOGRAPHY AND Ptays. By Gertrude Stein. Boston: The Four 

Seas Company. i922. 419 pp. 

When a poet gathers together his own works—as has lat- 
terly been so often done by the impatient or by their enter- 
prising publishers—we cannot but infer that he is ready to 
stake out his claim on posterity; and therefore we must take 
him seriously. When he prefaces his collected poems with an 
autobiographical foreword, the occasion becomes truly sol- 
emn ; the air is heavy with something akin to tragedy. But in 
Mr. Lindsay’s documentary introduction of “Adventures while 
Singing these Songs” (a slightly inaccurate title, by the way) 
we have exquisite comic relief, for here if anywhere the 
unwritten statute forbidding poets to discuss their own works, 
particularly when they write very bad prose, should have been 
enforced. Ma che sara sara, and there is after all a certain 
justice in all things. 

The poetry of Vachel Lindsay is, however, so well known 
now that it must be approached sympathetically or left severely 
alone. And in truth, the right approach is easy, because the 
poems fall readily into two groups, the first of which is very 
interesting, the second very dull. The dividing line comes 
about half way through the volume. Perhaps there is little 
point in analyzing dulness; for is not dust its own reward? 
But there is a certain curious value in observing how a poet can 
be unconsciously false to himself, how he can talk and rime 
away, adding absurdity to absurdity, as in the thirty-two Moon 
poems, piling up “fairy” verses with only an occasional flash 
of true fancy, turning out love poems (mistaking, as Lowell 
said of Wordsworth, inclination for inspiration), which have 
about them nothing authentic_or dignified, nothing alive or 
aflame, hundreds of almost Vere de Vere jingles, weighted 
with such tragic sentiments as 
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Your heart is another’s, I know, 
Your honor is his alone. 


In the earlier half of the Collected Poems, however, these 
trivial and pretentious blunders are but thinly scattered; 
though they are somehow always with us, so that we are never 
safe from lines like 


The dew, the rain and moonlight 
Descend to bless mankind. 


But here we have also such astonishing things as “The Santa 
Fé Trail (A Humoresque)” and “The Congo,” which, at least 
when recited with Mr. Lindsay’s peculiar delivery, have a 
genuine power,—something a little more than slapstick and a 
little less, perhaps, than poetry. “He comes with vaudeville,” 
as he himself says of O. Henry, and “with megaphone” ; and 
with these he is not far from the distinction of adding a new 
kind of popular poetry to the ancient heritage. Here we have 
also the two half-successes, “Shantung” and “Hamlet,” and 
the wholly successful “General William Booth Enters into 
Heaven,” which catches just the right balance between mere 
imitation and real suggestion, and which is vivid in description 
without being flashy. And here we have also “The Chinese 
Nightingale,’ which is easily his “masterpiece.” This poem 
enables one almost to condone the nonsense and unwitting 
insincerity of so much of the volume. It has musical harmony 
and movement, with intermittent melodies that are not too 
luscious: some of Poe’s and some of Coleridge’s magic, with 
unpretending passage work. It has structure and substance and 
beauty, the three qualities which make great poetry. 

I should like to think better than I can of Padraic Colum’s 
verse, but I always find myself a little this side of satisfaction. 
His paraphrases from the Gaelic do not quite make poetry ; his 
little version of Catullus’ “Multas per gentes” has an air of 
sacrilege ; and the Dramatic Legends seem to me to miss fire, 
except perhaps “The Miracle of the Corn,” which has gleams 
of that “chance light,” of Celtic vagueness and wistfulness. 
But occasional lines like 
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They reach the mesa bluff; around it howl 
Coyotes, in long, lonely discontent. 


reveal the power that is so often just beyond his grasp; and 
in the miscellaneous group of poems called “Reminiscence” 
there are moments when his simple talking style attains the true 
poetic energy, as in the picture of Nell the Rambler (No. IX) 
or in No. XII, or in No. XIII— 


And we lay where the brackens drew the earth-smell out of the earth, 
And we journeyed and baffled the fighters of ill-wishing Kings. 


It would not be far for us to go back to the age of bronze! 
The fire left there by the nomads is lone as a burning ship! 


This is Mr. Colum’s characteristic mode; it shows at its very 
best in “The Vultures” : 


Foul-feathered and scald-necked, 
They sit in evil state; 

Raw marks upon their breasts 
As on men’s wearing chains. 


Impure, though men may plunge 
Into the morning’s springs, 

And spirit-dulled, though they 
Command the heavens’ heights. 


Angels of Foulness, ye, 

So fierce against the dead! 
Sloth on your muffled wings, 
And speed within your eyes! 

If Mr. Colum seems often to fall short of himself, Mr. 
Bellaman on the other hand gives one the impression of com- 
plete success. One is sure that he does what he aims to do, 
and if there is error it is error of purpose. All of his poems 
have an almost stern solemnity about them, even the grotesques 
like “I sometimes spend week-ends in heaven.” Though many 
are slight and fragile, they are never trifles; they all have the 
mark of perfected labor. Their weakness is, I think, a kind 
of insufficiency; and if one could analyze this one would account 
for a great deal of the more or less deliberate failure of a 
whole school of contemporary poetry. There is, of course, a 
recognized beauty of the incomplete, where the imagination is 
set vibrating to unheard melodies of thought and feeling; there 
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is also the tantalizing suggestiveness of Japanese poetry, which 
must remain, however, exotic and perilous for Occidentals to 
imitate. But flashes of beauty,—a spark instead of a flame,— 
are not enough for us. The tendency of our moderns in all 
the arts to eschew structure and to submit lovely fragments in 
lieu of a finished whole is bound to be disastrous. As illus- 
tration take one of Mr. Bellaman’s “Cinquains” : 


The world 

journeys alone 

on her long empty road, 

nor dreams herself . . . sea, cloud, and wind 
a star. 


Then in contrast read “The Road” on page 77, which actually 
has a conclusion. The volume is full of distinguished work, 
but the brand of imagism, the strain of Marinism, and the cult 
of incompleteness are heavy burdens. 

Mr. Curran’s verse is still immature, but contains promise, 
He allows himself such an eighteenth-century phrase as “even- 
ing gale” and shamelessly rimes “duel” with “pool,” “lion” 
with “incarnadine.”’ The stanzas are bright with jungle col- 
ors, yet one’s impression is less of a composed picture than of 
a painter’s palette, and unfortunately the poem challenges a 
comparison it cannot well bear with Ralph Hodgson’s “The 
Bull.” 

From Miss Stein’s “Portrait of Constance Fletcher” I take 
this gem,—a fine piece of self-criticism: “That has that preci- 
ous meaning when the hindrance has not that little pain which 
is not the same as the passing out of what is not about when it 
is there where there is no care to say that anything is better.” 
And this is luminous and perspicuous compared with the rest 
of the book. Pau. F. Baum. 


Co-oPpERATIVE MARKETING: THE GOLDEN RULE IN AGRICULTURE. By 
Herman Steen. With a Foreword by Bernard M. Baruch. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Company. 1923. Pp. 366. 


This is a pioneer work in that it aims to tell the complete 
story of the up-to-date “sales department of the farm.” The 
reviewer cannot vouch for the historical details of this book, 
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but the economic principles put forth by the author to be 
applied in codperative marketing endeavors, seem to him to 
be absolutely necessary for a successful enterprise. Where 
the guidance of Mr. Aaron Sapiro has been followed by honest 
and efficient managers, the book consistently describes a suc- 
cessful enterprise. In each case the author concludes that 
these endeavors are not only successful from the start but 
give undoubted promise of greater success in the future. 
Some codperative marketing enterprises are somewhat success- 
ful even though they do not put in force all the points advo- 
cated by Mr. Sapiro. But these do not go much further than 
sorting and standardizing the grades of the commodity and 
the selling of the various grades to dealers or selling on con- 
signment to commission men. 

This book clearly shows that the aim of codperative mark- 
eting should be merchandizing conducted by specialists in this 
field. The latter chapters deal with such topics as marketing 
by commodity; contracts; pooling; non-stock and non-profit ; 
democratic control; inspiring public confidence. 

The book is well written and deserves the patronage of a 
wide reading public. The author had access to first hand data 
and presents the facts as they exist. The book is a part of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation Library. 

Witiiam J. H. Corton. 


Our Mepicine Men. By Paul H. DeGruif. New York: The Century 

Co., 1922. 237 pages. 

A combination of spleen, causticism and good common sense, 
this book must be read to be appreciated. It sketches the devel- 
opment of medicine from the mystic and superstitious to the 
latest development, “Religio Sanitatis,” and there might well 
have been added a chapter for “Religio glandis.” Each group 
of practitioners comes in for its share of berating, most gener- 
ally mixed with common sense. But as the figure of perfection, 
behold “The Researcher.” Truly the researcher has discovered 
the cause and curative agent for many maladies, but who shall 
apply them? We credit Edison with the invention of the fila- 
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ment lamp, but does he have to turn the key for each socket that 
the nation may be lighted? After all, might not the great mass 
of honest practitioners become a great asset to “The Re- 
searcher,” and as a matter of fact are they not today reporting 
back the results of their many “practices?” One infers that 
the author conceives of the mass of practicing physicians as 
incompetent, blundering, profane-minded nincompoops, who do 
not care whether their patients live or die. To remedy this he 
would. give broader education to medicos, he would place 
greater responsibility upon them for death of their patients, 
and finally he would use the chronic invalids as anti-physicians, 
warning against all physicians who fail to give relief. To the 
reviewer, it appears as if this would be splendid stimuli to 
psychotherapy. 

As a matter of fact we believe each physician should read 
this book calmly, and face himself squarely with the questions 
propounded there, and if he answers them he will be a better 
practitioner. The general public should not take the charges too 
seriously—for after all the medicos, such as we have, are with 
us when we come into the world, and most generally when we 
pass out. Improve them? Yes. Damn them? No. 

Bert CUNNINGHAM. 


Jerrerson Davis: His Lire anp Personatity. By Morris Schaff. 

Boston: John W. Luce and Company. 1922. 277 pp. 

Among the surviving Union generals of the American Civil 
War, Morris Schaff is preéminent for his generosity toward the 
fallen foe. In all the vast literature resulting from that national 
tragedy no books quite equal The Battle of the Wilderness and 
The Sunset of the Confederacy in sympathetic interpretation of 
character, in delineation of lights and shadows surrounding 
great crises. Something of the nature of these earlier books is 
to be found in the present study of Jefferson Davis. It is not 
a thorough or painstaking biography; rather it is the interpre- 
tation of the finer traits of character and the nobler episodes in 
the public life of Davis. In short, it is a tribute from one 
gentleman to the memory of another; not a panegyric, nor 
eulogy, but a plain, straightforward memoir of those incidents 
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and characteristics which gentlemen of the old school are prone 
to cherish. 

That which impresses the reader most of all is the similarity 
and contrasts of author and subject. Courtesy and generosity 
toward the adversary—preéminent traits of General Schaff— 
were also to be found in the make-up of Davis. Mercy in the 
conduct of war and an utter absence of vindictiveness—these 
too characterized both men. Yet at an important point the two 
men diverge. Davis was temperamentally cold, logical, and 
without imagination. Schaff is full of warmth and possesses 
imagination to the extreme. This is fully appreciated by the 
biographer; in commenting on the inaugural he notes that it 
“was not keyed on home, its firesides, its inalienable right to be 
free from a perpetually menacing danger, but on bleak, cold 
blooded legal rights ; and thus lacking in sentiment and appeal, 
falls far below, as an effective state paper, that of Lincoln’s 
several weeks later.” 


Certain phases of politics and certain episodes in sectional 
acrimony are given proper and refreshing treatment. That 
Davis opposed secession as a policy in 1860 is emphasized but 
his change of attitude from that of 1850 is not explained. The 
old canard that John B. Floyd while Secretary of War filled 
the southern arsenals with guns in preparation for civil war is 
shown to be false. Statistics are quoted to indicate that the 
mortality of Confederate prisoners in Union prisons was 
greater than that of Union prisoners in the Confederacy. How- 
ever one perpetual query remains unanswered; why the criti- 
cism of Davis within the Confederacy? How much of it was 
due to inefficient administrative machinery, how much to a 
character unadapted to lead a people, how much to a situation 
in its very nature bound to breed protest? 

The strength of the book is appreciation of character. Some- 
times the imagination of the reader is strained, as in the fol- 
lowing: “And may I at this point say that were I to historic- 
ally duplicate the Constellation of Orion, I should put Lincoln 
for the upper star, Davis the lower, Grant, Greely and Lee in 
the belt” (p. 254). When possible, good is imputed to all; 
when that is impossible, the mystery of religion is appealed to, 
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as the following remark upon Beauregard’s famous telegram: 
“What a dispatch! When life is over it may be that we pass 
through a blessed stream which washes away all desire for 
cruelty and vengeance, at least I hope so” (p. 179). And this 
magnanimity proceeds from personal optimism—an optimism 
well defined in these lines, “Oh, blessed, youthful, cherry-faced 
hope, what a friend you are to us all.” It is such faith that 
made possible a reunited country and such faith alone guaran- 
tees its perpetuity in the future. 

Ww. K. Boyp. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CounTEss Totstoy. Translated by S. S. Koteliansky 
and Leonard Woolf. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1922. 159 pp. 


REMINISCENCES OF L. N. Totstoy. By Maxim Gorky. Authorized 
translation. from the Russian by S. S. Koteliansky and Leonard 
Woolf. New York: B. W. Huebsch, 1922. 86 pages. 

These two volumes, though rather small in compass, furnish 
considerable Tolstoy material, much of which is here for the 
first time made available for English readers. 


The object of Countess Tolstoy in writing her autobiography 
was very specific and personal. She was fully aware of the 
fact that public curiosity and interest about her distinguished 
husband, especially after his death, was increasingly centering 
about the sad, almost tragic drama of his own private family 
life.She furthermore knew that biographers and publishers 
were working over-time to present to the public all available 
source material among the writings and utterances of her hus- 
band that would help explain this situation. Three years after 
his death she takes occasion, presumably at the request of an 
editor and publisher, to write her own version of this sad story. 
Although one feels while reading her account that she is con- 
stantly on the defensive, she nevertheless practices marvelous 
restraint and self-control in her presentation. To be sure, she 
does not answer clearly the most pointed questions which the 
editor asked her in the form of a questionnaire specifically 
arranged to bring out the most pertinent facts about Tolstoy’s 
“Going away.” What she says is all in her favor and further- 
more has the ring of sincerity and truthfulness. But in spite 
of this we feel, especially after reading a few special letters of 
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her husband and the numerous notes and appendices contained 
in the volume, that much has been passed over in silence which 
would throw additional light on the entire situation. 

The work of editing and translating has been admirably 
done, and the book is intensely interesting from beginning to 
end. 

In the second book we have a somewhat more focused 
light shed upon Tolstoy from various angles but observed by 
one individual, who was at the same time a fellow countryman. 
also an author and a personal friend. The “Reminiscences” 
proper are restricted to Gorky’s observations extending over a 
very brief period, scarcely more than ten months, during which 
the two authors met repeatedly at Gaspra in the Crimea, whither 
Tolstoy had gone to regain his health. 

The conversations between these two men give us perhaps 
nothing decidedly new, but still there is a certain candor, often 
bordering on recklessness, that makes them unusually fascinat- 
ing. The second half of the volume is taken up with an unfin- 
ished letter which Gorky wrote, primarily for himself, upon 
the “Going away” and subsequent death of his friend. 

The “Reminiscences” throw very little light directly upon 
the central problem of the first volume, although they do furn- 
ish a rather intensified approach to its general background, viz: 
the simple life of the Russian peasantry with its strange fas- 
cination for Tolstoy. 


Cuas. A. KRUMMEL. 


A BrsiiocRaPHy OF GERMAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 
By Bayard Quincy Morgan. University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature No, 16. Madison, Wis. 708 pp. 

The compilation of this work is the result of a tremendous 
task extending over a period of six years and necessitating very 
careful investigations of all sources in both this country and 
England. It differs from all previous attempt in its field, not 
only in its completeness but also in the fact that it is a critical 
bibliography dividing all translations in four classes and in most 


instances indicating the points of superiority or inferiority as 
the case may be. 
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At first glance it would almost seem like “love’s labor lost” 
to have this work appear at just this particular time. But when 
we consider the growing tendency, not only in the leading col- 
leges and universities but also in the general reading public as 
well, to study things German in English translation we recog- 
nize at once what a valuable help and contribution it is in its 


field. 


Cuas. A. KRuMMEL. 





